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Personals 





HARRY RAYMOND BETTERS, 

executive director of the United States 
Conference of Mayors, died October 11, 
at the age of 53, following a brief illness. 
Funeral services were held October 16 at 
Arlington National Cemetery. Mr. Betters 
had been associated with the Conference 
of Mayors for 24 years and had served as 
executive director since 1954. A native of 
Minnesota, Mr. Betters was a widely rec- 
ognized authority on municipal govern- 
ment. 


ROBERT A. FUTTERMAN, : 

33, known as an “urban rehabilitation ex- 
pert, president of a 100 million dollar real 
estate corporation, author, and a man with 
a social conscience,” is dead. He died sud- 
denly in the home of a friend on Novem- 
ber 10 in New York City. A NAHRO 
member, widely known among redevelop- 
ment officials, Mr. Futterman was a major 
backer of Norfolk’s Golden Triangle down- 
town program (see March 1960 JouRNAL, 
page 95) and possessed a celebrated for- 
mula for measuring the investment poten- 


HOW TO STOP LEAKS IN GAS & 
WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


The external corrosion of underground pipe is a major head- 





ache in many areas. It can cause leaks, necessitate repairs, and 
even create potentially dangerous conditions. Cathodie protec- 
tion has proved to be a successful and economical way to stop 
such corrosion—on transmission and distribution pipelines, oil 
and gas well casing, ete. 
Magnesium anodes or rectifier systems are used to project a 
protective current onto the line or other buried structure. For 
distribution systems, magnesium anodes are usually preferred 
for their low cost and to avoid harming other nearby structures. 


tials of cities (see October 1959 JOURNAL, 
page 331). 





DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARDS 

were presented in October to staff mem- 
bers of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and its constituents who have 
made outstanding contributions to the 
renewal. field. Such awards are made an- 
nually and represent HHFA’s highest 


form of recognition of performance. Seven 
persons received the Distinguished Service 
Award in 1961. Among them, with cita- 
tions quoted in part, were: 


Jack H. Bryan, director, information 
branch, office of public affairs, Office of 
the Administrator, who, “‘as principal in- 
formation officer of the HHFA over many 
years, has contributed greatly to public 
understanding of and confidence in the 
programs of the agency. He has upheld the 
highest standards of public information 
in a democracy and has exemplified the 
finest ideals of career public service”; 


John M. Frantz, director, division of 
budget and management, Office of the 
Administrator, who “has served with great 
distinction for more than ten years as 
head of the budget and management staff 
. . . he has shown a rare degree of crea- 
tive and imaginative thinking and a deep 
devotion to the work of HHFA”; 


Arthur R. Hanson, regional director, 
Public Housing Administration, southeast- 
ern region, whose “great dedication to the 
public housing program ... and .. . per- 
sonal qualities and dynamic leadership 
have consistently produced accomplish- 
ments. Through his efforts, those in the 
southeastern region have made valuable 
contributions to the housing program for 
the low-income families”; 


LeRoy A. Smith, relocation officer, Ur- 


ban Renewal Administration, Region II, 
Philadelphia, who “has unremittingly de- 
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voted his productive talents to the relo- 
cation aspect for federal urban renewal 
programs. Through his courageous, imag- 
inative efforts and outstanding perform- 
ance, he has signally contributed to URA’s 
relocation achievements.” 


Others receiving the award were: An- 
nette Catherine Blood, office services man- 
ager of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association; Henry Grady Creel, Jr., re- 
gional director, Community Facilities Ac- 
tivities of HHFA, Region V; and Lester 
H. Thompson, assistant commissioner- 





comptroller, Federal 
tration. 


MARTIN P. LAUER 

this fall resigned as director of the Akron 
Metropolitan Housing Authority, a post 
he had held since the formation of the 
authority in 1938. He is succeeded by 
Allen W. Dickson, one of the authority's 
commissioners, who has also served the 
authority since 1938. Mr. Dickson resigned 
two positions in order to head up the 
authority as a staff member—that of vice- 
chairman of the authority and of admin- 
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PERSONALS— 
(Continued from page 432) 


istrator of the Tri-County Building Trades 
Welfare Fund. Earlier, he had been con 
nected with the Building Trades Em 
ployers’ Association from 1920 to 1928 and 
then was president and treasurer of Sum- 
mit Hardware, Inc. in Toledo until 1938. 

Mr. Lauer will continue with the au 
thority in a consulting capacity. 


GORDON E. HOWARD 

has returned to his former post as deputy 
executive director of the Washington, D.C. 
redevelopment land agency. He had re- 
signed the post in September following 
the resignation of RLA’s executive direc- 
tor, John R. Searles, Jr., in order to give 
the new executive director of RLA a free 
hand in choosing his top assistant (see 
August-September JOURNAL, page 316). 
Mr. Howard, who has been working for 
the Appalachian division of the Area Re- 
development Administration since October 
1—on loan from RLA pending formal ap- 
proval of his appointment to ARA—was 
persuaded by Phil A. Doyle, new director 
of the Washington agency, to return as 
his deputy (see October JOURNAL, page 
368) . 


JACK T. CONWAY, 

deputy administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, was the United 
States representative at a seminar in 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia that began October 12. 
Ihe seminar, sponsored by the housing 
committee of the United Nations Eco- 


ELIMINATE 


nomic Commission for Europe, was held 
with an eve to assisting less industrialized 
countries in developing housing programs 
Mr. Conway reported to the seminar on 
methods practiced in this country for de 
termining housing needs and for follow 
ing through to stimulate construction to 
mect those needs. Following the seminar 
Mr. Conway studied new developments in 
housing in Athens, Istanbul, and Rome 


EDWARD ARONOV 

has been named deputy director of the 
National Capital Housing Authority in 
Washington, D.C. He resigned his post as 
director of the division of management of 
the Department of City Development of 
Milwaukee, effective October 20. A long 
time NAHRO worker, Mr. Aronov was 
1958 chairman of the Association’s Man 
agement Committee. He had been assist 
ant director for management with the 
Milwaukee housing authority for ten 
vears, leaving last month, just as it was 
absorbed into the new city development 
department (see October JOURNAL, page 
$10). 


GEORGE W. RABINOFF, 

a longtime staff worker for the Joint Com 
mittee on Housing and Welfare, spon 
sored by NAHRO and the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, has been given a Ful 
bright grant for a year’s lectureship in 
community organization at the University 
of Queensland in Brisbane, Australia. He 
will leave NSWA, which he currently 
serves in a consulting capacity and of 
which he was formerly assistant director 
at the end of December. His duties in 
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\ustralia begin with the start of the 
school vear in mid-March 


H. A. BRANSFORD, JR. 

this fall resigned his Il-year position as 
executive director and secretary-treasure 
of the Union City, Tennessee housing au 
thority to join the L.C, Nichols Engineer 
ing firm of Union City. In 1950, when Mr 
Bransford became executive director of 
the housing authority, he and Mr. Nich 
1s had formed the engineering consult 
ing firm of Bransford & Nichols, which 
was later taken over by Mr. Nichols, with 
whom Mr. Bransford now becomes asso 
ciated again. Mr. Bransford had been in 
charge of the development and manage 
ment of 165 low-rent housing units and 
also planned the development of .Union 
City’s first urban renewal project and a 
proposed second project 


EDWARD L. HOLMGREN, 

who had served as community services spe 
cialist with the Chicago Urban League 
since 1958, moved to Baltimore September 
|! to become executive director of Balti 
more Neighborhoods, Inc. The organiza 
tion, said to be unique in the nation, works 
to halt the flight of responsible citizens 
from city to suburbs. Financed by contri 
butions from real estate, civic, religious, 
and neighborhood groups, it seeks to meet 
Negro housing needs without “wrecking 
the stability of established neighborhoods.’ 


ANNA 5S. MILLER 

has been appointed special assistant to 
the executive director of the redevelop 
ment land agency of Washington, D.C 
Her responsibilities will be principally in 
the fields of community relations and re 
search. Miss Miller had been executive 
director of the Washington Housing Asso 
ciation (a private, nonprofit citizens’ o1 
ganization) since 1954. Mr. John Searles 
Jr., departing RLA executive director (see 
August-September JOURNAL, page 316) 
welcomed Miss Miller to RLA by saying 
Miss Miller will bring a wealth of val 
uable experience to a key position in 
RLA. We feel very fortunate that she has 
agreed to become a member of our staff.” 
Prior to employment with WHA, Miss 
Miller had worked for the public assist 
ance division of the Board of Public Wel 
fare in Washington; the American Red 
Cross; the United Service for New Amer 
icans in New York; and the American 
Financial and Development Corporation 
for Israel 


FRED A. HADLEY 

resigned his post as administrative assist 
ant with the Minneapolis housing and re 
development authority in September. He 
and his wife are moving to California, 
where he plans to open an office in the 
San Francisco bay area as a consultant on 
housing management. Mr. Hadley’s hous- 
ing career began in 1935, when he took 
over the management of PWA-built Sum 
ner Field Homes in north Minneapolis. In 
1941, he moved to Washington, D.C. as a 
management advisor with the Federal 
Public Housing Authority and later 
served in the Chicago regional office of 
the Public Housing Administration. He 
was reassigned to Minneapolis in 1947 to 
again manage Sumner Field Homes. When 
the project was turned over to the Min 
neapolis housing authority in 1958, Mr 
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Hadley retired from federal government 
service and joined the authority staff. 


CHARLES A. JUNTENEN, 

former assistant regional director with 
the Chicago office of the Public Housing 
Administration, moved to the west coast in 
early 1960 and later took a position with 
the Community Redevelopment Agency of 
Los Angeles. He resigned the Los Angeles 
spot in June, but anticipates returning to 
the field later in the year with one of the 
newly-formed redevelopment agencies in 
the Les Angeles area. 


ROBERT McKAY 

has been appointed executive director of 
the recently formed South East Commu- 
nity Organization of Chicago. He formerly 
had been connected with the management 
division of the Chicago Community Con- 
servation Board. SECO, as the new organi- 
zation is called, consists of 182 organiza- 
tions, representing 12 community organ- 
izations and various fraternal, social, re- 
ligious, and business interests in the com- 
munity working for the improvement of 
education, homes, business, and recreation 
in the area. 


DON MANES 

is the fifth professional staff member to 
leave the Little Rock Housing Authority 
within the past year or two to head up 
another city’s operation—pretty well es- 
tablishing Little Rock’s reputation as an 
“apprenticeship” training center for the 
southwest region (see March JOURNAL, 
page 97). Mr. Manes had been urban 
renewal officer in Little Rock since March, 
resigning, effective September 8, to be- 
come executive director of the Fort Smith 
(Arkansas) Urban Renewal Agency. He 
had worked as a field representative for 
the Fort Worth Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration prior to joining the Little Rock 
authority. 


GEORGE L. REED, ‘ 
who recently returned to Puerto Rico 
from Chile after completing a study and 
report on the housing and urban growth 
problems in Chile for the World Bank 
(see May JouRNAL, page 187) , has had his 
leave from the Urban Renewal and Hous- 
ing Corporation of Puerto Rico extended, 
permitting his return to Chile in mid- 
October as consultant to the Chilean gov- 
ernment on their ten-year housing pro- 
gram. His return was arranged by the 
World Bank, at the request of the Chilean 
government. Carlos Alvarado, executive 
director of the renewal and housing cor- 
poration, while commenting that the tem- 
porary loss of the consulting services of 
Mr. Reed “represents some sacrifice to 
the commonwealth program,” has pointed 
out that the release of Mr. Reed is in line 
with Latin American cooperation objec- 
tives in housing under the Alliance for 
Progress program. 


MAX R. BLOOM 

has returned to his position as chairman 
of the department of real estate and ur- 
ban development at Syracuse University 
after serving as Fulbright lecturer in ur- 
ban economics at the Technion-Israel 
Institute of Technology during the past 
academic year. Mr. Bloom is an associate 
professor in the College of Business Ad- 
ministration. 


DENTON S. LAYMAN 


has recently been appointed regional di- 
rector of the New York City office of 
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Candeub, Fleissig and Associates. In this 
capacity, Mr. Layman will supervise the 
firm’s planning, renewal, and GNRP ac- 
tivities in New York City and its metro- 
politan area as well as in other portions 
of New York state and in southwestern 
New England. 


MRS. MARION C. GALLAGHER, 
manager of the Mt. Airy homes of the 
St. Paul housing authority, made head- 
lines recently when the St. Paul Dispatch 
featured her as the manager of “homes 
of hundreds.”’ Characterized as a “smiling 
grandmother who seems to carry calm and 
comfort in her pocket,” the article went 
on to say that Mrs. Gallagher “is the only 
woman in the northwest who manages a 
public housing project.” Continuing, the 
article states that “she considers the ten- 
ants of the project her ‘family’ and, though 
not officially responsible for their welfare, 
she is vitally concerned with their com- 
fort and happiness.” The Mt. Airy project 
consists of approximately 2000 people in 
445 apartments. Mrs. Gallagher joined the 
staff of the St. Paul authority as a tenant 
selection supervisor in 1953. She was ap- 
pointed manager of Mt. Airy in April of 
1959. In the 1930's, Mrs. Gallagher did 
social work for the Chicago-North Western 
railway. 


HOWARD B. KIMMEL, 

president of the New York Metropolitan 
Chapter of NAHRO and formerly housing 
management representative of the New 





York State Division of Housing and Com- 
munity Renewal, has recently joined the 
New York State Temporary Housing Rent 
Commission as conservation and rehabili- 
tation program director. 


RICHARD D. JAFFE, 

executive director of the South Shore 
Commission of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to the part-time post of assistant 
director for the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, a nonprofit organization 
afliliated with the University of Chicago 
and engaged in nation-wide social re- 
search. Mr. Jaffe, a specialist in urban 
affairs and lecturer on urban renewal, 
conservation, and community planning, 
will help administer NORC’s studies of 
urban problems. 


GEORGE GERENBECK, 

MARIE SHUMATE 

have recently gone to work for Powelton 
Village Development Associates, Inc. of 
Philadelphia. George Gerenbeck has been 
named executive director of the six-year- 
old specia! renewal corporation and Marie 
Shumate will serve as real estate officer. 
Mr. Gerenbeck comes to Powelton from 
long work with self-help housing in the 
city and as one-time executive director of 
the 1000-unit Pennypack Woods Mutual 
Home Ownership Association, a forme 
war housing project. Mrs. Shumate was 
chairman of the Haddington Leadership 
Association, a neighborhood group prom- 
inent in carrying through conservation 
efforts with the city administration. 
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FEDERAL AGENCY STAFFING 
CONTINUES IN TOP-SPOT JOBS 


The addition of new faces—and 
the appearance of familiar faces in 
new places: that’s the result of a 
series of appointments to top spots 
on the staffs of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and its con- 
stituents over the past few months. 
Here’s a rundown of some of the 
new appointments, bringing up to 
date the JOURNAL’s continuing re- 
port on federal agency stafhng. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATOR 

Office of Transportation. John 
C. Kohl was appointed by HHFA 
Administrator Weaver to head up 
the new Office of Transportation, 
established last month within the 
Office of the Administrator. Mr. 
Kohl, for the past nine years direc- 
tor of the Transportation Institute 
of the University of Michigan, is a 
founder member of the American 
Society of Traffic and Transporta- 
tion, which is an associate of the 
Highway Research Board, which 
is, in turn, a division of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. He 
has conducted numerous studies on 
urban transportation, small city 
transportation problems, highway 
needs, and terminals. 


Office of Program Policy. Four 
key appointments have been made 
to posts under Assistant Adminis- 
trator Morton J. Schussheim in the 
branch of the OA that analyzes na- 
tional housing needs and urban 
growth patterns, evaluates existing 
federal housing and urban pro- 
grams, develops new approaches 
and programs to meet changing 
needs and circumstances, conducts 
research and maintains statistics for 
HHFA. The four are: 


Henry B. Schechter, who will be 
Director of the Division of Hous- 
ing Analysis. Mr. Schechter, a vet- 
eran of 22 years of federal service, 
was chief of HHFA’s capital and 
mortgage market branch at the 
time of his appointment. 


Warren H. Deem, named Direc- 
tor of the Division of Urban Studies. 
Mr. Deem steps into federal service 
from his position as director of mar- 
keting of the National Forge Com- 
pany in Warren, Pennsylvania. 


Merlin Smelker, since 1951 a 
program analyst in the office of pro- 


gram policy, who becomes Director 
of the Division of Public Improve 
ments and Transportation Studies. 


George B. Nesbitt, appointed Di- 
rector of the Low-Income Hous 
ing Demonstration Program. Since 
1949, Mr. Nesbitt has been inter- 
group relations officer for the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration. 


Regional Officers. New regional 
administrators were sworn into of- 
fice for three of HHFA’s seven 
regions. 


Warren P. Phelan, who has been 
with HHFA since 1951, was named 
Regional Administrator for Region 
II, which has its offices in Philadel- 
»yhia. For the past four years, he 
1as been URA regional director for 
the Philadelphia office. 


Roderick A. Bethune, appointed 
Regional Administrator for Region 
V, with offices in Fort Worth, has 
been serving as acting regional ad 
ministrator for the eight-state re 
gion since last March, and was, for 
the four years immediately prior, 
deputy regional administrator. His 
federal service dates back to 1934. 


Eliseo Font, formerly regional re- 
newal director, has stepped into 
the post of Regional Administrator 
of Region VII, encompassing Puer- 
to Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


FEDERAL HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 

Office of Multi-Family Housing 
Operations. Paul E. Hussey, for- 
merly acting director of personnel 
for FHA, has been named to the 
number two spot in multi-family 
housing, and will serve as assistant 
to C. Franklin Daniels, assistant 
commissioner for multi-family hous- 
ing. 

In addition, FHA Commissioner 
Neal Hardy has announced the 
establishment of zone offices for 
multi-family housing projects and 
urban renewal housing, to be locat- 
ed in Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chica 
go, Fort Worth, and San Francisco. 
Zone offices are being set up with 
an eye to facilitating processing ap- 
plications for mortgage insurance. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 


Thomas B. Thompson, an archi- 
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tect, teacher, and city planner, has 
been named PHA Assistant Com- 


missioner for Development. 
Louis Ambler, formerly assistant 
director for development with the 


PHA regional office in San Fran- 
cisco, has stepped up to the post olf 6 GAUGE HEAVY PLASTIC 


Regional Director in that office. fs © 
made of Firestone ‘en 
ADMINISTRATION ) « Washable + Colorfast + Rainproof + Fire-Retardant 
Arthur A. Davis was appointed, 
effective November 13, Director of MEETS PHA SPECIFICATIONS 


URA’s Open-Space Land Branch. 
For the past two years a staff mem- 





URBAN RENEWAL 
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ber of the outdoor recreation re- | WEISS & KLAU 0 462 BROADWAY, N.Y.C. 


sources review board, Mr. Davis 

















served a five-year stint working on 
conservation problems for the bu 
reau of the budget. MERCHANDISE WANTED 
; . ' Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. ; 
George Brickelmaier has been 5 d ns 
named Technical Standards Coor- rom apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S. A. / 
dinator for URA. He was previous- 
ly employed in the land disposition AJAX APPLIANCE CO. 
division of the District of Colum 9602 Ditmas Avenue Brooklyn 36, New York 
bia Redevelopment Land Agency. Phone: Hyacinth 8-6121 
Robert C. Colwell, a former staff 





consultant to the council of eco- 
nomic advisers, has been named 


Economic Adviser for URA. He PLUMBING Replacement as 
was formerly chief housing econo- 


mist to the Federal Home Loan 


Bank Board. *Kohler *Briggs *Standard *Republic 
Robert C. Robinson has been ap- *Speakman *Crane .* Chicago Faucet Co. 

pointed URA Assistant Commis- ° oa 

sioner for Field Operations. Since * Sloan Valve * Eljer and all others 


1955, he has been director of urban 
renewal in the HHFA regional of. SEND US YOUR SAMPLE WE DUPLICATE OBSOLETE PARTS 
fice in Fort Worth. 

Three new regional directors 
have been appointed to serve URA: 


PARTS DEPARTMENT 


Leonard E. Church will head up P.O. BOX 3784 OAK PARK 37, MICH. 
Region V, with offices in Fort Worth, 
as Regional Director of Urban Re- 
newal, succeeding Robert Robinson. 
Mr. Church joined HHFA as a field 
representative in Fort Worth in 
1955. 





James T. Leigh succeeds Warren 
Phelan as Regional Director of Ur- 
ban Renewal for Region H, with 
offices in Philadelphia. Mr. Leigh 
has served that ofhce as deputy re- 
gional director for the past year. 
Previously, he was a senior staff co- 
ordinator on URA’s Washington 
staff. 






POWER DRIVEN SEWER & DRAIN ' 
CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Used and approved by numerous housing authori- 
ties the country over. Also manufacturers of 
the hand operated HandE Drain Cleaner. 
Felipe Gorbea-Fernandez has been Write today for complete information. 
appointed to succeed Eliseo Font as 
Regional Director of URA’s Re- 


gion VII. 
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We will buy your 
USED REFRIGERATORS AND RANGES 


We pick up in all parts of the country and handle the removal details 


Housing Calendar 


November 1961 


2-6—American Nursing Homes Association. 
Cleveland. 


BEACH REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


196-11 Northern Bivd. 
Flushing 58, N. Y. 
Phone: Flushing 7-6161 


References: 
DUN & BRADSTREET 
CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


5-4--Community Development Conference 
Third annual conference. Union Build- 
ing, Ohio State University, Columbus. 








, 


$-5—Council of National Organizations for 
Adult Education. Washington. 


7-10—National Association of Intergroup 
Relations Officials. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco. 


12-15—Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica. Biennial meeting. Golden anniver 
sary. New York City. 


13-14—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Management Workshop. Texarka- 
na, Texas. 


13-17—American Public Health Associa 
tion. Annual meeting. Detroit. 


16-17—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Shirtsleeve Maintenance Clinic. San 
Antonio. 


16-17—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Management Workshop. St. Louis. 


16-20—National Safety Council. Forty- 
ninth Safety Congress. Chicago. 

20-21—-NAHRO-PHA. Shirtsleeve Mainte- 
nance Clinic. Chicago. 


28-27 —Second National Conference on 
Churches and Social Welfare. Cleve- 
land. 


26-30—National Conference of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners. Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Detroit. 


29-December 2—American Public Welfare 

Association. Biennial Round Table 
Conference. Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 


December 1961 


3-7—National Association of Home Build- 
ers. Eighteenth annual convention-ex- 
position, McCormick Place, Chicago. 


8—NAHRO-PHA. Housing Agency Rela- 
tions Committee. Fort Worth. 


8-9—Mississippi Association of Housing 
Authorities. Heidelberg Hotel, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 


11-12—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Management Workshop. San An- 
tonio. 


12-13—National Social Welfare Assembly: 
Annual meeting. New York City. 
14—NAHRO. New York Metropolitan 


Chapter. Scheduled meeting. Commu- 
nity Church, New York City. 


14-15—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 


cil. Management Workshop. McAllen, 
Texas. 
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January 1962 


8-February 9—Jefferson County, Alabama 
Health Department. Five-week housing 
appraisal course. Birmingham, Alabama. 


22-23—NAHRO, Housing Division Execu- 
tive Committee. Congress Hotel. Chi- 
cago. 

29-30—Seventeenth Annual Short Course 
in Residential Construction. University 
of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 


February 1962 


27-March |—National Association of Meth 
odist Hospitals and Homes. Annual 
meeting. Chicago. 


March 1962 


2-4—National Home Improvement Trade 
Show. Twentieth annual. New York 
Coliseum, New York City. 

14-15—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Management Workshop. Lubbock, 
Texas. 

14-16—United Community Funds and 


Councils of America. Biennial meeting 
San Francisco. 


16-17—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Executive Committee. Little Rock. 


19-23—National Heaith Council. National 
Health Forum. Annual meeting. Cleve 
land. 


April 1962 


8-10—Alabama Association of Housing 
Authorities. Annual meeting. Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel, Birmingham. 


9-10—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Management Workshop. Beaumont, 
Texas. 


10-14—Joint Conference on Follow-up of 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. National Committee for 
Children and Youth. Washington. 


11-12—NAHRO. Codes Division Workshop. 


Fourth annual conference. Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


12-13—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Management Workshop. Opelousas, 
Texas. 


16—National Social Welfare Assembly 
Spring meeting. New York City 


29-May 3—AFL-CIO Annual National Con 
ference on Community Services 


May 1962 


20-23—NAHRO. Pacific Southwest Region- 
al Conference. Mission Inn, Riverside, 
California. 

23-24—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. Management Workshop. Fort Worth. 

24-25—NAHRO. North Central Regional 
Conference. Pere Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, Illinois. 

24-27—National Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers. Annual Na 
tional Conference, Cleveland. 

27—June 1—National Conference on Social 


Welfare. 89th annual forum. New York 
City. 


June 1962 


10-13 — NAHRO. Southeastern Regional 
Conference. Americana Hotel, Miami 
Beach. 

17-19—NAHRO. Southwest Regional Con- 
ference. Allis Hotel. Wichita, Kansas. 


17-20—NAHRO. Middle Atlantic Regional 
Conference. Annual meeting. King Ed- 
ward Hotel, Toronto. 

24-26—NAHRO. New England Regional 
Conference. New Griswold Hotel, Grot- 
on, Connecticut. 


September 1962 


1-6—National Urban League Annual 
meeting. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


19-21—NAHRO. Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Conference. Doric Hotel, Taco- 
ma, Washington. 


October 1962 


15-19—American Public Health Associa 
tion. Annual meeting. Miami Beach 


18-1I9—NAHRO. Housing Division Work- 
shop. Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
November 1962 


5-8—Adult Education Association of the 
United States. Washington. 


December 1962 


11-12—National Social Welfare Assembly 
Annual meeting. New York City. 
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NAHRO PROGRAM RESOLUTION APPLAUDS AND CRITICIZES CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION @ PHA SEEKS LPA COOPERATION IN WORKING OUT "NEW APPROACHES" 
@ FHA EXPERIMENTAL HOUSING COMMITTEE APPOINTED @® FHA REVISES LOW- 











COST HOUSING STANDARDS @ CITIES SELECTED FOR HOUSING CENSUS RE-CHECK 





NAHRO 28TH NATIONAL CONFERENCE DRAWS BIG CROWD. Biggest Washington event of the 
past month, for NAHRO members, was, of course, the Association's 1961 national 
conference, held October 29 to November 1. See page 440 for a quick rundown 
on what drew some 2400 delegates to the meeting, for pictures of the new 
officers who are to head up the Association during the next two years, and 
for the text of the program resolution adopted by NAHRO members at the 
business meeting. 


SOME UNFINISHED BUSINESS. One of the strongest sections of the NAHRO Program 
Resolution adopted at the 28th national conference (see page 441) was one 
applauding the wisdom of the Congress in enacting the Housing Act of 1961. 
At the same time, the Association strongly criticized the action of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives in cutting back the 
authorizations for programs previously approved. Cited as examples were the 
following: Mass Transportation (appropriations trimmed from 75 million to 
42.5 million dollars); Open Spaces loans and grants (appropriations cut from 
5 million dollars to 2 million dollars); and aid to economically-distressed 
areas (authorization of 394 million dollars cut back to appropriations of 
122.5 million dollars.) The Association pointed out the damage these cuts 
will do not only in delaying the start of these new programs but in crippling 
long-term planning. 

The Program Resolution also was critical of the failure of the Congress 
to provide sufficient administrative funds to carry out the programs clearly 
authorized in the Housing Act of 1961. Cited as a case in point was the 
Public Housing Administration's request for $350,000 in administrative funds 
to carry out the expanded program authorized in the new act: all of these 
funds were eliminated in the supplemental appropriations bill. 











SIGNIFICANT MESSAGE FROM THE PHA COMMISSIONER. On October 30, the Commissioner of 
the Public Housing Administration, Marie C. McGuire, inaugurated her first 
monthly newsletter to the commissioners and staffs of local housing author- 
ities. This first message strongly emphasized "new approaches" to housing low- 
income people. In the commissioner's words: "The main purpose of this letter 
is to present you with a showcase of some of these ideas (for meeting the low- 
income housing need) and to ask you what you think of them and whether you 
would want us to help you try any that you think suitable and desirable in 
your community." Among the new suggestions set forth in the letter: use of 
Standard, remodeled, or rehabilitated housing; enlistment of private enter- 
prise in providing commercial facilities; use of contract or long-term lease 
arrangements with a private landlord for managing properties; short-term pub- 


lic use of privately-owned properties; provisions to graduate low-rent housing 
tenants into home ownership. 
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FHA'S COMMITTEE ON EXPERIMENTAL HOUSING. A five-member housing advisory committee 
appointed by the commissioner of the Federal Housing Administration, Neal J. 
Hardy, was to meet for the first time on November 13 to assist FHA in imple- 
menting the new experimental housing program authorized in the Housing Act of 
1961. The committee is charged with selecting the most significant and prom- 
ising proposals for reducing housing costs or housing standards, including 
ideas having to do with neighborhood design. Under a new Section 233, FHA can 
now insure mortgages on new housing incorporating new and untried ideas. Com- 
mittee members include: Harold Dana Hauf (educator, architect, engineer) of 
Los Angeles; Carl Koch, (educator, architect, author) of Concord, Massachu- 
setts; Norman Joseph Schlossman (architect and city planner) of Highland Park, 
Illinois; Robert M. O'Donnell (landscape architect and land planner) of Den- 
ver, Colorado; and Herman M. York (architect, engineer) of Jamaica, New York. 


REVISED STANDARDS FOR LOW-COST HOUSING. In view of the increased interest of pri- 
vate builders in the low-cost housing market, and particularly in Section 221 
as amended by the Housing Act of 1961, the release of FHA's new Standards for 
Low-Cost Housing on November 3 takes on special significance. Emphasis in the 
standards, which define the technical minimums acceptable to FHA insuring 
offices, is on housing that is sound and durable, has prospects of reasonably 
low future maintenance costs, and is well planned for the needs of the occu- 
pants. The standards are effective on an optional basis at once and will be- 
come mandatory on April 1, 1962. 








CITIES SELECTED FOR RE-CHECKS ON 1960 CENSUS DATA. Six cities have been selected by 
the bureau of the census for a field appraisal on housing condition data col- 
lected as a part of the 1960 census of housing. They are: Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and possibly St. Louis. During the 
week of December 11-16, members of NAHRO's Research and Statistics Committee 
will join with representatives of the census bureau in the field checks (see 
October Journal, page 380). 


FHA INSURES FIRST MODERATE-INCOME HOUSING PROJECT. FHA recently insured its first 
mortgage carrying the "below market" interest rate authorized in the Housing 
Act of 1961 for low-rent housing under Section 221(d)3. The mortgage was 
insured for $2,346,000, with the Baltimore National Bank as the lender. The 
sponsor of the project is the Relocation Housing Corporation, a nonstock, 
nonprofit corporation, of which Melvyn T. Pugatch of Baltimore is chairman of 
the board and president. Weaver Brothers, Incorporated, of Baltimore, on 
behalf of the sponsor, arranged the construction financing with the Baltimore 
National Bank, at 5=-% per cent. The Federal National Mortgage Association hs 
agreed to purchase the mortgage on completion of construction and final en- 
dorsement by FHA, at which time the 5-% per cent rate will be lowered to 

3-% per cent. 


The project securing the mortgage, to be known as Forest Heights Apart- 
ments, provides housing for 320 families. 

Rents originally proposed at the 5-% per cent interest rate figured out 
at $75 a month for the 64 one-bedroom units; $85 for the 192 two-bedroom 
units: and $95 for the 64 three-bedroom units. With the interest rate reduced 
to 3-% per cent on purchase of the mortgage by FNMA, and with FHA waiving the 
% per cent premium normally charged, the rent schedule will be $57.50 for a 
one-bedroom apartment; $67.50 for a two-bedroom apartment; and $77.50 for a 
three-bedroom apartment. 


SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE FOR HOUSING INTERNS AND TRAINEES. "The American City in Tran- 
sition" was the theme of the Sixth Annual Conference of Housing Interns and 
Trainees held by the Housing and Home Finance Agency in Washington from 
October 23-27. Purpose of the conference was to give HHFA trainees a better 
understanding of the national impact of the programs administered by HHFA and 
of the social, economic, and political environment in which these programs 
operate. A total of 87 participants took part in the sessions. Among the 
speakers: Dr. Philip M. Hauser of the University of Chicago on "The American 
City in Transition"; Dr. Oscar Handlin of Harvard University on "The His- 
torical Development of Cities"; Nathanial Rogge of the National Association of 
Home Builders on “Housing Programs and the National Economy"; and John C. 
Donovan, Administrative Assistant to Maine's Senator Edmund Muskie, on "How 
National Policy is Made: the Techniques, Mechanics and Dogma." 
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NAHRO CONFERENCE DRAWS BIG CROWD; 


1961-63 OFFICERS NAMED; RESOLUTION ADOPTED 


A whopping total of close to 2200 
delegates (plus some 200 exhib- 
itors) turned up at the registration 
desks at NAHRO’s 28th Annual 
Conference in Washington, D.C. 
last month, smashing all past at- 
tendance records, and giving the 
October 29-November | powwow 
a sense of urgency and vitality that 
kept things humming right up ull 
the final session. 

Topping the previous high-at- 
tendance mark set in New York in 
1956—over 1750 (plus some 300 ex 
hibitors)—this vear’s conference, so 
cloakroom comment has it, owes 
much of its special energy to the 
sense of the closing of the federal- 
local ranks within the field. As 
summed up by one Washington 
newspaper reporter, one heard very 
little talk among conference dele- 
gates of Administrator Weaver o1 
Commissioner McGuire or Com- 
missioner Slayton—but rather of 
Bob and Marie and Bill. In most 
quarters, the record-breaking at 
tendance was looked on as a hope- 
ful sign of a new partnership being 
forged between federal and _ local 
agencies in the housing and renew- 
al field. 

With the full report on the color 
and content of the conference due 
to be carried in the December issue 
of the JouRNAL, here are the results 





Incoming President A. J. Harmon; 
outgoing President Karl L. Falk 


of the two top items on the agenda 
of the business meeting, held Oc- 
tober 31: the program resolution, 
appearing on the following pages, 
was adopted and new officers were 
elected to guide the Association 
through the next two years. 


The President 
Taking the helm as the first pres- 
ident to serve a two-year term un- 
der NAHRO’s new biennial setup 
is Albert J. Harmon, executive di- 
rector of the Housing and Land 
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Clearance for Redevelopment Au 
thorities of Kansas City, Missouri. 
A lawyer by training, Mr. Harmon 
has been active in the housing field 
since 1937, when he joined the legal 
staff of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. Positions on the legal 
staffs of both the Public Housing 
Administration and the Urban Re 
newal Administration followed; 
1953, Mr. Harmon left federal serv 
ice to organize the Land Clearance 
for Redevelopment Authority of 
Kansas City and to take over as its 
executive director. In 1959, he also 
assumed the duties and title of ex 
ecutive director of Kansas City’s 
housing authority. 

In accepting the office of Presi 
dent of NAHRO, Mr. Harmon 
looked ahead and described the 
coming two years of his administra 
tion as a period seemingly both full 
of challenge and ripe with oppor- 
tunity for local housing and re 
newal agencies. He cites passage of 
the Housing Act of 1961 as creating 
a good climate in which to work, 
and the teamwork of the federal 
housing appointees as a strong ex 
ample for everyone in the field. 
“Now it’s up to us on the local 
level to show our mettle,” he said. 
“Tt’s our turn to follow through.” 

Elected to assist President Har- 
(Continued column three, page 473) 





Officers and Board members present during the annual business meeting, seated: Chester Amedia, Karl L. Falk, 


Mrs. Betty Bergerson, The Right Reverend Monsignor Geary, A. J]. Harmon, D. E. Mackelmann, 


James D. 


Richardson, Philip F. Tripp; standing: Jack A. Kastor, Thomas R. Finlon, Charles L. Farris, Frederic A. Fay, 


Murray M. Bisgaier, Ira 8. Robbins, John E. Hirten, Arthur C. 
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McGill, Robert W. 


Maffin, Harris O. Hogenson 
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1961-63 PROGRAM RESOLUTION 


Adopted October 31, 1961, Washington, D. C. 
28th National Conference, business meeting of NAHRO members 


INTRODUCTION 

Before setting goals for 1961-63 under NAHRO’s new 
biennial national conference schedule, the Association 
looks back at the achievements of the past 12 months 
and records 1961 as a landmark year. Singled out for 
special citation are: 


—the firm leadership of the federal administration in 
behalf of a strong housing and renewal program, man- 
ifested through its role in the development of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1961 and of the Area Redevelopment Act— 
and through the high calibre of the men and women 
appointed to key positions in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and its constituents; 


—the depth of understanding of urban problems found 
in the Congress, culminating in passage of the 1961 
Housing Act. A special source of strength found in the 
act is the opportunity given cities, via the expanded 
loan and grant authorization, to make long-term plans 
for community rebuilding and, for the first time, the 
opportunity, through the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, to begin the coordination of planning for ur- 
ban renewal with planning for urban transportation 
and for open space use in the metropolitan areas that 
are so closely linked to the destinies of central cities; 


—the vigor, intelligence, and enthusiasm with which 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency and its con- 
stituents worked toward enactment of major legislation 
during 1961. NAHRO is hopeful that HHFA and its 
constituents will put all of the provisions of the 1961 
act to work with this same spirit of vigor and enthu- 
siasm. Particularly commended is the move to unify all 
of the HHFA constituents under a single program phi- 
losophy, working toward a coordination of policies and 
a greater uniformity of technical standards; 


—the favorable action in both House and Senate gov- 
ernment operations committees on the creation of a 
Department of Urban Affairs and Housing. NAHRO 
restates its support of such a department as indispen- 
sable to the development of a strong, far-reaching, com- 
prehensive program of community development and 
looks to the 1962 Congress to complete the action so 
favorably begun in 1961. 


In reviewing the past, before facing the years ahead, 
NAHRO deplores two specific seriously crippling ac- 
tions taken by Congress. 


NAHRO, first, is critical of the action of the House 
appropriations committee in negating the will of Con- 
gress on four programs: mass transportation, open 
spaces, aid to economically distressed areas, and the 
public housing demonstration program, putting these 
programs on an annual appropriation basis, whereas 
earlier action had authorized long-term programs. It is 
NAHRO’s position that these programs and all housing 
and renewal programs can operate effectively only on a 
long-term basis. 


Second, NAHRO is critical of the failure of Congress 
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to appropriate sufhcient administrative funds to imple 
ment some of the expanded programs made possible by 
the Housing Act of 1961, deploring, particularly, the 
failure to approve funds for the expanded public hous 
ing program. 


It is the NAHRO position that, at this juncture in 
world affairs, to slow down domestic programs vital to 
the social and economic life of cities in the name of 
national defense is to weaken the world position of 
the United States. NAHRO sees it as the strength of 
our democracy that, as a nation, we are moving boldly 
and continuously to attain healthful standards of living 
for each and every family. To retreat from this goal at 
this time is to demonstrate a lack of faith in our pro 
ductive capacity and in our fundamental principles of 
government. 


Spurred by these general concepts, NAHRO turns to a 
series of specific recommendations. 


SOCIAL GOALS 

NAHRO is becoming increasingly aware that the hous 
ing and urban renewal programs cannot achieve theit 
potential unless they are built on a profound undet 
standing of the values people seek as individuals, as 
family members, and as citizens. To bring more of this 
understanding into the program, NAHRO foresees the 
need to work more closely with social scientists and 
with social service agencies of all kinds. In the sections 
of this Program Resolution on housing, relocation, cit 
izen participation, research, and training, there are 
specific recommendations, based upon the experience 
of NAHRO members, for utilizing the skills of those 
concerned with the social needs and forces of American 
communities. NAHRO believes that the utilization of 
such skills should be based on an acceptance of the fol- 
lowing principles: 


—Society as a whole cannot be healthy if any part of the 
population is not healthy. 


—A minimum standard of living must be achieved for 
all people. 


—Housing, employment opportunities, health protec 
tion, education, and social services must be made avail 
able to all people. 


—The personal qualities of initiative, self-reliance, and 
responsibility can be nurtured and developed in any 
individual who has normal inherent capacities and 
these qualities should be developed for the good of all. 


To aid in effectuating these principles, NAHRO urges 
the following: 


—Federal, state, and local action must be taken to assure 
equal opportunity for good housing in a suitable en- 
vironment for all people. 


—The skills of those trained to work toward meeting a 
community's social needs must be utilized on the exec- 
utive staff of housing and renewal agencies, to insure 
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adequate consideration of the social aspects of the hous- 
ing and urban renewal program in all its phases. 


—Since the urban renewal process touches on many 
vital aspects of the social and economic life of the city 
and affects many people, directly or indirectly, there 
should be consultation with those trained to work to- 
ward meeting a community’s social needs in the process 
of renewal planning and execution. 


—Federal and state agencies in housing and urban re- 
newal should provide encouragement and leadership 
to assure the effective implementation of these goals at 
the community level. 


HOUSING GOALS ; ; 
Low-Income Families: NAHRO views the next few 


years as a period of opportunity in its continuing effort 
to increase the supply of housing for low-income fam- 
ilies and to make the low-rent housing program an 
integral part of the community. 

For the years ahead, NAHRO recommends the follow- 
ing steps involving all interests concerned with better 
housing for low-income families: 


-Local housing authorities should give particular at- 
tention to providing social services for the tenants of 
low-rent housing. The seven recommendations for the 
provision of community services in low-rent housing 
published by NAHRO in September should become a 
working guide for every local authority. There is also 
a need to examine the basic question of how much of 
the limited financial resources of the low-rent housing 
program should be expended for social services and 
how the existing social resources in the community 
can be more effectively utilized. 


—Local housing authorities must look to the trends of 
the past year as guides for the new period of transition 
ahead. The initiative that has been taken in many 
localities to make the low-rent housing program more 
flexible has resulted in the erection of housing of all 
structural types, in the building of units on individual 
lots and on scattered sites, in the rehabilitation of ex- 
isting structures, and in new relationships between 
urban renewal planning and the programming of low- 
rent housing. There is also an increasing interest in 
enlisting private enterprise to undertake supplemental 
services, including the provision of commercial facil- 
ities in low-rent developments. 


—Local communities should move ahead with a com- 
prehensive appraisal of local housing needs. The result 
would be a comprehensive housing plan aimed at pro- 
viding adequate housing for all citizens and estimating 
the resources, public and private, that can be applied 
to this need. One way of expediting such an appraisal 
would be through the Community Renewal Program. 


—Local housing authorities should also exercise their 
powers under state law to make special contributions 
to the community’s housing efforts. Such contributions 
might include the preparation of the comprehensive 
housing plan noted above, the development of housing 
to be owned by nonprofit groups, and the administra- 
tion of the community’s relocation function. 


—The Public Housing Administration should continue 
its exploration into alternative ways of providing sub- 
sidy toward meeting the low-income housing need, 
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geared to the wide variety of circumstances that exist 
within local communities and individual families. 

In reviewing proposed public housing land sites, the 
Public Housing Administration should not impose any 
cost limit so long as acquisition costs conform to the 
present regulations of fair market value based on inde- 
pendent appraisals. There should be specific recogni- 
tion of the high cost of acquiring and clearing built-up 
urban land and of the role performed by the public 
housing program in the clearance of these areas as well 
as in the erection of low-rent housing. 


—The Housing and Home Finance Agency has in the 
5 million dollar demonstration program approved by 
the Congress in the 1961 act an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to develop new and improved ways of providing 
housing for low-income families. Working with local 
housing authorities that wish to test new methods, the 
Public Housing Administration can stimulate the use 
of these funds as an important resource in testing alter- 
native ways of using subsidy funds. The National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders has pledged the private home- 
building industry to assign a larger share of its resources 
to reaching the moderate-income market and has al- 
ready indicated that it will apply for demonstration 
funds to test new ways of reaching the low-income 
housing market. NAHRO members support these ef- 
forts of private housing interests to try new ways of 
meeting the low-income housing need. 


—The Congress should strengthen all of these efforts by 
assuring that low-income families receive a continuing 
proportion of the nation’s total residential construction 
output. To this end, it is recommended that new public 
housing starts in any one year be authorized at a min- 
imum rate of 5 per cent of the total housing starts in 
the preceding year. There should also be leeway for the 
number of authorized public housing units to be in- 
creased above the 5 per cent formula, if the state of 
the economy, or demonstrated needs, indicate the neces- 
sity of such increased authorization. 


—Working together (local housing authorities, federal 
housing agencies, private builders, real estate interests, 
and the Congress), a full-scale attack can be mounted 
toward meeting the needs of low-income families. With 
the leadership now available on both the federal and 
local level, and among both public and private housing 
interests, NAHRO foresees the next few years as a 
period of intensive demonstration that may also pro- 
vide opportunities to forge a new partnership of hous- 
ing interests toward common goals of better housing. 
NAHRO pledges the full weight of its professional 
assistance to such a goal. 


Housing for Moderate-Income Families: The new ef- 
forts being made by housing interests, both public and 
private, to increase the supply of housing for all fam- 
ilies provides a special opportunity to close some of the 
gaps that have existed in the housing market. One of the 
most serious gaps in housing opportunity has been for 
the family of moderate income whose income does not 
qualify it for low-income assistance but who does not 
have the financial resources to meet the cost of avail- 
able private housing. 


The Housing Act of 1961 provides some new tools to- 
ward meeting the housing needs of this moderate- 
income family with public assistance. Private home 
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builders are also undertaking demonstration efforts to 

reach a larger share of this need. 

NAHRO cites the following as encouraging new ap- 

proaches for attacking gaps in the housing supply: 

—the Federal Housing Administration’s new Section 
221 program for sales and rental housing; 

—the potential of housing cooperatives, made even 
more attractive by 1961 amendments to the National 
Housing Act; 

—the potential of the new form of joint home owner- 
ship authorized in the 1961 act: the condominium; 


—the potential of the land write-down provisions of 
the urban renewal program for both moderate- and 
low-income housing, as authorized in the 1961 act; 


—the potential of state aid through extension of tax 
abatement powers to local communities; 


—the still largely untested source of moderate-income 
housing that is to be found in the rehabilitation of 
the existing housing supply; 


—the demonstrated willingness of the private building 
industry to work toward the reduction of construc- 
tion costs; 


—the possibility of stepping up the construction of 
moderate-cost housing by providing new moderate- 
cost housing for families in low-rent housing whose 
incomes are rising to eligible income ceilings; 


—the possibility of using the public housing supply for 
sales housing or as cooperatives for tenants in oc- 
cupancy whose incomes rise above eligible levels. 


Housing for Migrant and Domestic Farm Laborers: It 
has been effectively demonstrated that America’s do- 
mestic farm laborers are far from receiving a fair share 
of the benefits of our productive and economically 
powerful nation. A major need for this group is adequate 
housing close to their place of employment. 

A federal program of direct loans and loan insurance 
for the provision of housing for domestic farm labor 
as proposed in the 1961 session of the Congress had 
NAHRO’s full support. The Association was partic- 
ularly pleased that the legislation made a wide range 
of individuals and agencies eligible to participate in 
the loans: owners of farms, associations of farmers, 
states and their political subdivisions, and public and 
private nonprofit organizations. NAHRO believes that 
this flexible approach can provide opportunities to 
cope with the variety of circumstances that exist in 
different localities. But NAHRO calls attention to the 
fact that facilities related to housing, such as common 
spaces for meals and their preparation, infirmaries, and 
space for child day-care centers, should also be eligible 
for direct loans. 

NAHRO pledges support of the enactment of such a 
direct loan program by the 1962 Congress. It also rec- 
ommends that the Public Housing Administration and 
those local housing authorities having county or re- 
gional jurisdiction involving rural areas investigate the 
need for housing for domestic farm labor and work to 
provide low-rent housing facilities wherever the need 
exists among low-income families. 


Housing for the Indian: NAHRO is heartened by re- 
cent moves to assist Indian tribes in meeting their long 
neglected housing needs. It commends the Public Hous- 
ing Administration for having signed an annual con- 
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tributions contract with the Oglala Sioux of Pine Ridge 
Reservation, South Dakota in September 1961: the first 
such contract in the 25-year history of the public hous- 
ing program. NAHRO is encouraged, too, that in the 
same reservation, a project for the elderly is being built 
with a direct loan from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Another hopeful sign is that the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration has amended its regulations to qual- 
ify housing located in reservations for its insured mort- 
gage program. NAHRO commends these pioneer efforts 
in increasing housing assistance to the Indian and 
pledges its full support to even fuller efforts for the 
future. 


URBAN RENEWAL GOALS 

With public understanding and support of the renewal 
program growing daily in local communities of all sizes 
and in all parts of the country—and with national lead 
— of the program at peak strength-NAHRO is 
gratified at the accelerating speed with which the pro- 
gram is moving in almost 500 localities. Further, the 
2 billion dollar increase in grant authorization that 
was included in the 1961 housing act has opened the 
way for long-term planning for the program. Thus, 
NAHRO sees the years immediately ahead as the most 
productive since the start of the program in 1949. 
NAHRO members see the challenge of the year as a 
test of their ability to live up to this potentiality. To 
help them do the job, they see as needed tools the 
following administrative and legislative changes: 


Federal Grants: The extent to which local financial 
commitments are being strained to meet local needs 
and services is obvious. Local government indebtedness 
across the country has increased by 375 per cent since 
World War II. City after city is reaching its debt limita- 
tion without any new sources of tax revenues. NAHRO, 
therefore, reiterates its often repeated recommendation 
in favor of changing the share of the cost of urban 
renewal to a four-fifths federal, one-fifth local basis, 
rather than the two-thirds, one-third basis. The fact 
that this latter formula was liberalized in the 1961 hous- 
ing act to three-fourths, one-fourth for renewal projects 
in cities of less than 50,000 population and for cities of 
less than 150,000 in distressed areas gave some recogni- 
tion to the NAHRO position. At the very minimum, 
the three-fourths, one-fourth formula should be made 
standard on all future renewal projects in all cities, 
regardless of size. 


Financial aid to localities in meeting their share of 
project costs has been made available through state 
funds in Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania. NAHRO commends this move and en- 
courages other states to establish similar programs. 


Community Renewal Program: With communities tak- 
ing their first steps during the past year to enter into 
the CRP program authorized by the Congress in 1959, 
NAHRO observes that the CRP can contribute sig- 
nificantly to putting the total renewal picture and local 
problems in proper perspective and can help cities pro- 
gram their operations and expenditures to yield much 
better results. A CRP can be differentiated from a Gen- 
eral City Plan in that the CRP is intended to assess the 
extent, nature, causes, and trends of blight in a com- 
munity, also examining the resources available for treat- 
ing blight and programming city action and capital 
improvements, realistically, to best meet the problems 
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through a united city effort. NAHRO endorses and 
supports the CRP and recommends that the financing 
ot the local share of the cost of a CRP be made possible 
through a pooling of credits from other renewal proj- 
ects in a locality. 


Industrial Land: Under the Area Redevelopment Act, 
land for industrial reuse in urban renewal projects in 
depressed areas may be disposed of to a public agency 
or nonprofit organization for subsequent disposition 
for redevelopment. ‘This procedure has been permitted 
by law in recognition of the desirability of handling 
industrial and commercial areas under a coordinated 
marketing plan. Since these more desirable and flexible 
provisions than are contained in urban renewal leg- 
islation extend only to distressed areas, NAHRO rec- 
ommends that they be extended to apply to all urban 
renewal areas. 

NAHRO calls attention to the advantages of the 
planned industrial park: its ability to offer all the 
industrial plants in the park more services than any 
one of them could provide alone; the protection it 
offers against the misuse of land; the operating efficien- 
cies that can be designed into it. 

NAHRO also recommends that the anti-speculation 
provision of the urban renewal law be removed, because 
it creates such problems for the disposition of industrial 
sites that redevelopers often choose alternative avail- 
able land outside project areas. Also, the performance 
standards imposed on the development of project land 
should be removed as they relate to industrial land in 
recognition of the special problems associated with 
this type of land and its development. 


Small Business Aids: NAHRO looks upon Small Busi- 
ness Administration loans and advisory services to small 
businesses displaced by federally-aided programs as most 
helpful. It is NAHRO’s position, however, that these 
loans should be extended to cover businesses displaced 
by any governmental action, whether local, state, or 
federal. 

Further, NAHRO recommends the waiving of the SBA 
requirement that businesses applying for these loans 
must demonstrate “economic injury” caused by dis- 
placement. Removing this restriction and providing 
assistance to all governmentally displaced businesses 
will relieve SBA of a cumbersome administrative step 
and make it easier for the small businessman to obtain 
assistance. 

A third recommendation with reference to the SBA 
relates to the present differentiation between loans for 
reestablishing a displaced business and rehabilitating 
a property. Under present SBA regulations, if a busi- 
nessman is displaced and is found to have suffered eco- 
nomic injury, he is eligible for a 20-year loan at 334 
per cent interest, with no security required. If the busi- 
nessman is forced to choose between being displaced 
or rehabilitating his property and chooses to rehabili- 
tate, he can get only a 10-year SBA loan, at 514 per 
cent, with security required. NAHRO recommends that 
SBA be permitted to make the more favorable loan 
(33% for 20 years, with no security) to businesses threat- 
ened with displacement in the form of a requirement to 
bring a structure up to code standards or be displaced. 


Leasing of Renewal Land: NAHRO recommends that 
localities encountering difficulties in the disposition of 
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project land thoroughly explore a leasing arrangement 
tor redeveloping the land. Under the present Title I pro- 
gram, so-called “definitive loans” are possible. NAHRO 
urges the Urban Renewal Administration to publicize 
this leasing method and encourages localities to study 
this method as a means of doth expediting their pro- 
grams and protecting their communities against land 
use abuses that may occur after land is sold and public 
controls weakened. 


Tax Credits and Payments: NAHRO calls for a re- 
examination of the policy under which a local public 
agency holding acquired property is precluded from 
making tax payments on that land and its previous 
development to taxing jurisdictions—and is also pre- 
cluded from crediting this tax loss to the community 
as an eligible non-cash grant-in-aid on the project. 

As has already been cited, revenue needs are pressing 
heavily upon all local governments. Hence, the above 
tax policy, which results in revenue losses to the taxing 
jurisdiction, has the effect of making some cities hesi- 
tate to undertake additional, needed, urban renewal 
projects. It is the NAHRO position that taxing juris- 
dictions should receive tax payments from an LPA 
holding undeveloped land or be given non-cash grant- 
in-aid credits at the tax revenue level existing at the 
time the LPA acquired the land until such land is 
disposed of to a redeveloper. With the present loss of 
revenue to a taxing jurisdiction tending to discourage 
undertaking new projects until older ones are under 
redevelopment, the programming and timing of proj- 
ects is lengthened and the city’s urban renewal program 
is slowed down, because’ cities hesitate to overlap their 
projects when land may be lying idle in an undevel- 
oped project. 


The Workable Program: NAHRO recommends that 
the administrative requirement that the certification of 
a “workable program” (Program for Community Im- 
provement) be approved by the local governing body 
be removed. The various components of the ‘workable 
program” have already, in most cases, been approved by 
the local governing body through budgetary actions. 


Cooperation with Other Agencies: It is widely recog- 
nized that cooperation between various levels of gov- 
ernment is essential to the effectiveness of the renewal 
and housing programs. Equally important is coopera- 
tion between the various federal agencies. NAHRO spe- 
cifically encourages the continuing cooperative efforts 
of the Urban Renewal Administration in the following 
areas: 

I—URA should work closely with the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration to develop and devise better 
ways for cities to use CFA assistance to finance their 
site improvements and community facilities. One 
specific recommendation NAHRO makes: that Con- 
gress extend the CFA program for public facility 
loans to all cities, regardless of size, in view of the 
problems the larger cities are facing in financing 
public works programs. 

2—URA should work closely with the agencies admin- 
istering the mass transportation program, because, 
in working to solve the mass transportation problem, 
the goal is not to assist transportation lines in finan- 
cial difficulty but to assist cities in meeting one of 
their most serious problems. Money spent for im- 
proved mass transit systems is directed not just at a 
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symptom of urban decay but at one of the primary 
causes of blight and urban decline. It is NAHRO’s 
theory that mass transportation can put new life 
into the central city by making it more accessible 
and it can reduce the need for additional, and ex- 
tremely costly, throughways and expressways. 

3—URA should develop even closer relationships with 
the Bureau of Public Roads. NAHRO deplores the 
fact that major sections of sound urban areas are 
being blighted and segmented by an overriding devo- 
tion to meeting the needs of automobile transporta- 
tion and a blindness as to what is best for cities and 
their inhabitants. NAHRO urges localities to make 
every effort to route highways through cities in such 
a way as to have the least deleterious, and most bene- 
ficial, effects on the city’s neighborhoods and on the 
city as a whole. 


Open Spaces Program: NAHRO is encouraged that 
URA has been made primarily responsible for admin- 
istering the open spaces program of the 1961 housing 
act. Although NAHRO recognizes the necessity for 
cities to develop legal devices for the preservation of 
open land, it sees as the cities’ most pressing need in 
this area at this time: (a) recognition of the necessity 
of doing something now about preserving open areas 
and (b) an action program that includes the allocation 
of funds in today’s budgets to insure open space around, 
and in, tomorrow’s cities. 


New Approach to Renewal Financing: NAHRO en- 
courages URA to continue to study possibilities for de- 
veloping a program for authorizing federal funds on a 
total community renewal basis for certain renewal 
operations as an approach to be used as an alternative 
to the present limited project-by-project approach. 


CODES AND CONSERVATION GOALS 

NAHRO recognizes that the success of the urban re- 
newal program lies to a large extent in the degree to 
which cities work to conserve the existing housing 
supply and notes that this recognition is becoming 
increasingly more widespread, with significant work 
being done by many cities in the area of codes and 
neighborhood conservation. However, NAHRO also 
notes that a great deal of work remains to be done and, 
through its new Codes Division,.is seeking to analyze 
the financing, administrative, and public education re- 
sponsibilities that are inherent in the code adminis- 
tration and neighborhood conservation program. 
NAHRO calls attention to the federal aids made avail- 
able in the Housing Act of 1961 as well as those author- 
ized in previous years to assist in the codes and con- 
servation job: the Federal Housing Administration’s 
Section 220 and 221 mortgage insurance provisions for 
rehabilitation work; the Public Housing Administra- 
tion’s recent approval of the use of rehabilitated build- 
ings for low-income family occupancy; the Urban 
Renewal Administration’s new demonstration rehabili- 
tation program. NAHRO urges that all of these pro- 
grams be put to immediate and extensive use. 
NAHRO recognizes the significant role that the pri- 
vate building industry is playing in the home improve- 
ment field and encourages its continued efforts and 
assistance. NAHRO offers to work closely with the 
professional organizations and representatives of the 
homebuilding industry in support of a strong neigh- 
borhood conservation movement. 
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NAHRO urges each locality to recognize its need and 
responsibility for developing minimum housing stand- 
ards and calls attention to the fact that, once the stand 
ards are developed, it is essential that the city create 
adequate administrative tools and organizations to 
work toward achieving these minimum standards for 
the city’s housing. Recognizing that the police powet 
plays a significant role in the enforcement of such 
standards, with consequent legal complexities to be 
dealt with, and also realizing that there are many 
jurisdictional problems involved in setting up effective 
administrative machinery to do the job, NAHRO urges 
local code enforcement agencies and other local bodies 
carrying out related programs to strive for an effective 
and efficient working relationship. 

NAHRO’s Codes Division assumes responsibility for 
working toward the goals that the Association has set 
for this new field of NAHRO activity during the bien 
nium ahead. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION GOALS 

While it is recognized that citizens are actively partici 
pating in the total program of housing and urban re- 
newal through the formal structure of local govern- 
ment, NAHRO is convinced that an important means 
of assuring the stability of a neighborhood and the last 
ing effectiveness of renewal are active and resourceful 
neighborhood organizations operating on a permanent 
basis. However, NAHRO is also convinced that such 
citizen participation must arise from groups that are 
informed, intelligent, and constructive and that operate 
in support of programs that are consistent with sound 
housing and renewal programs for the city as a whole. 
Therefore, NAHRO recommends that the provision of 
staff assistance for training neighborhood organization 
leadership be counted as a part of housing or renewal 
project cost. 


Further, NAHRO recognizes the need for more em 

phasis on citizen participation at the neighborhood 

level and commits its members to the following prem 

ises upon which sound community organizations should 

be developed: 

1—Citizen organizations should be established upon the 
basis of voluntary action, each person acting out of 
an interest and concern for his or her neighborhood 
as it relates to the over-all improvement of the city. 


2—Citizen organizations should participate in estab- 
lishing the long-term goals of the program and be 
allowed to express themselves freely. As well informed 
groups whose actions and expressions are given most 
serious consideration, they must also share in respon 
sibility for bringing the program to ultimate success. 


3—Community organizations should be representative 
of all interest groups to be found in a neighborhood. 


RELOCATION GOALS , 

NAHRO advocates and supports a national policy on 
relocation of persons and businesses displaced by gov- 
ernmental action — regardless of the type of program 
occasioning the displacement and regardless of the gov- 
ernmental level involved. 

Immediate action to establish and implement such a 
policy is urgently needed, for the lack of adequate pro- 
vision for relocation in many displacement operations 
makes solution of specific relocation problems extremely 
difficult. It is found that inconsistencies of policy among 
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prograins causing displacement can result in conflicting 
practices applying to people displaced from opposite 
sides of the same street, but under different programs. 
To develop a standard national relocation policy, 
NAHRO recommends that the enabling legislation for 
all federal, state, and local programs causing displace- 
ment of persons and businesses, such as the Public Hous- 
ing Administration and the Bureau of Public Roads, be 
amended to provide uniform authorization for the dis- 
placing agency to undertake, and to include as a le- 
gitimate cost: 
1—Administrative overhead for carrying out the respon- 
sibility for assuring that displaced persons have ac- 
cess to decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings at rents 
or prices within their means. 
2—Administrative overhead for carrying out the respon- 
sibility for assisting displaced businesses in finding 
suitable new locations. 
3—Payment to displaced persons of reasonable and nec- 
essary moving expenses and reimbursement for direct 
property losses and other incidental expenses related 
to their move, such as utility deposits and advance 
payment of rent, up to a specified maximum amount. 
Alternatively, a fixed payment to cover these costs 
should be permitted. 
4—Payment to displaced businesses and nonprofit organ- 
izations for their reasonable and necessary moving 
expenses and direct property losses, up to a specified 
maximum amount (or, if greater, the total certified 
actual moving expenses required to move within a 
geographical limit so set as to avoid inter-area migra- 
tions). Also, payment to displaced businesses and 
nonprofit organizations of a reasonable fixed amount 
should be permitted, in lieu of payment of actual ex- 
penses, for those small businesses whose moving ex- 
penses are, in any case, small and who would prefer 
to waive submitting documentation of detailed actual 
cost and losses. 


INFORMATION, RESEARCH, AND DEMONSTRATION GOALS 
The scope and impact of action programs in the field 
of housing, urban renewal, and code enforcement re- 
quire that information, research, and demonstration be 
used as effective resources in making program decisions. 
It is NAHRO’s view that to commit major assignments 
of energy and money into these operating programs 
without a background of factual data and research is 
shortsighted and wasteful. 


In the area of information, NAHRO believes that the 
collection of information on housing conditions, hous- 
ing markets, and other basic planning data for Amer- 
ican communities deserves federal support. Federal par- 
ticipation is necessary to support an effort of broad 
enough scope to be effective. To carry forward such 
a comprehensive program, NAHRO urges: 


—that efforts be stepped up to determine a priority 
schedule of current data needed to give background 
and insight into program decisions on the federal and 
local level; 


—that effective means be developed to make these prior- 
ity data needs a permanent part of federal statistical 
programs, particularly of the United States census; 


--that funds be made available through the adminis- 
trator’s office of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
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to local communities that wish to set up permanent 
groups to collect and analyze local housing market and 
other basic series of local development data. 


In the area of research, NAHRO believes that there is 
a pressing need for a research program to give a frame- 
work for the extensive changes being made in American 
cities by action programs in housing, renewal, and com- 
munity development. To this end, NAHRO urges: 


—that a national program of research in housing and 
urban development be organized encompassing the con- 
tributions that can be made by federal agencies, colleges 
and universities, foundations, nonprofit associations, 
and local public and private agencies; that sufficient 
funds be appropriated to the HHFA Administrator to 
organize and stimulate such an effort; 


—that a definite and continuing assignment of funds be 
made in the area of research to the administrator’s office 
of HHFA and to constituent housing agencies, based 
on an appropriate proportion of funds now committed 
in the operating programs for these agencies; 


—that the Urban Renewal Administration and the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration make a proportion of their 
assigned research funds available to local housing and 
renewal agencies for research on operating programs at 
the local level that will contribute to the national ex- 
perience. 


In the area of demonstration, NAHRO commends the 
extension of the demonstration technique in the new 
demonstration programs authorized under the Housing 
Act of 1961 and recommends the use of an expanded 
program of information and research to pinpoint areas 
that might be fruitful for future demonstrations. 


NAHRO has been heartened within the last few months 
by the establishment in each of the federal housing 
agencies of an office of program planning, with respon- 
sibility for research and information. These offices, co- 
ordinated with the program policy office of the HHFA 
Administrator, should not only stimulate interchange 
of information between federal housing agencies but 
also promote the analysis of information and experience 
existing in an abundant degree in these agencies. The 
Association would recommend that, when these offices 
have been fully organized, some attention be given to 
them as centers of technical advice for program plan- 
ners and research personnel in local housing and renewal 
agencies and that opportunities be extended to local 
agency personnel to serve in these federal program plan- 
ning offices for short periods of experience and training. 


NAHRO pledges a re-examination of its role as a pro- 
fessional organization in the areas of information, re- 
search, and demonstration with a view toward making 
a fuller contribution to the comprehensive program 
needed in the housing and urban development field. 


TRAINING GOALS 

The recruitment and training of personnel to carry out 
the complex program.of housing, urban renewal, and 
code enforcement continues to be a major NAHRO 
concern. Although the advances made in this area have 
been gratifving to the Association—the increasing num- 
bers of institutions of higher learning that have added 
departments of urban studies or their counterparts or 
that have added courses in public administration that 
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deal directly with major interests of the renewal field, 
and the more active recruitment by federal, state, and 
local agencies among promising young graduates into 
the fieids of urban renewal and housing—it is recom- 
mended: 


—that a more active part be taken by NAHRO and its 
regional councils in promoting the interest of under- 
graduates in graduate professional study of urban prob- 
lems. Heretotore, such encouragement has been done 
on an almost individual basis. In the next two years, a 
serious, coordinated campaign must be undertaken; 


—that NAHRO members encourage more institutions 
to start comprehensive graduate programs and night 
and short-term courses that will increase the protes- 
sional competency of staff personnel already active in 
housing and urban renewal; 


—that NAHRO, itself, further broaden its base of or- 
ganized training institutes for housing, renewal, and 
codes personnel, with each NAHRO division becoming 
involved in the development of such a program, not 
only on a national but on a regional basis as well; 


—that, in cooperation with the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, NAHRO place greater emphasis upon 
the jointly sponsored Urban Renewal Administration- 
LPA intern program for urban renewal staff members. 
NAHRO should keep LPA’s apprised of this oppor- 
tunity and responsibility and should inspire them to 
a greater participation in the use of interns. Further, 
the Public Housing Administration should be encour- 
aged to institute an intern program following the lines 
of the URA program, with emphasis upon housing 
management and related areas; 


—that a closer relationship be developed between 
NAHRO and HHFA in giving guidance to colleges and 
universities as they develop curricula and work for the 
kind of inter-disciplinary cooperation that will strength- 
en the housing and urban renewal program. 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSING GOALS 
NAHRO joins in the accolade being given the “‘Alliance 
for Progress” as an excellent step toward recognizing 


NAHRO officers who will 

lead the Association during the 1961-63 

biennium and who will work to achieve the goals 
set in the resolution that starts on page 441. 

Left to right: The Right Reverend Monsignor 

Leo A. Geary, Vice-president for Housing Division; 
D. E. Mackelmann, Vice-president for Codes 
Division; NAHRO President A. J. Harmon; James 
D. Richardson, Vice-president for Renewal Division 





the problems and needs of Latin America and finds it 
particularly encouraging that housing has been given a 
piace in this program. With this step torward in the 
neld of international alflairs as they relate to commu 
nity problems, NAHRO recommends tor the biennium 
ahead: 


that similar “alliance” programs be established in 
other areas of the world in recognition of the severe 
urban problems being taced world-wide; 


—that, the recognition by the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies of the importance of better hous 
ing, urban renewal and redevelopment, and metropol 
itan planning, in the “Program tor Concerted Acuon 
in the Social Field” be applauded; that the resources 
for cooperation of UN, the International Labor Organ 
ization, the World Health Organization, and UNESCO, 
in helping member states to litt the level of housing of 
their people be strengthened, so that there can be better 
international sources of experience in housing, promo 
tion of comparable record-keeping systems, intormation 
exchange, and development of forms of international 
financial assistance to member states seeking such aid; 


—that the new Agency for International Development, 
in compliance with the legislation under which it was 
created, draw on the technical assistance and compe 
tence of existing federal agencies—in particular, turning 
to the Housing and Home Finance Agency for tech 
nical assistance on housing issues; 


—that the international housing division of HHFA 
make known to AID its specialized services and work 
to strengthen liaison between HHFA and AID. 


NAHRO, as the largest organization of professional 
housing and urban renewal experts in the world, offers 
its resources of experience and tested knowledge in 
forwarding all of these aims. 


TAXATION GOALS 
NAHRO reaffirms its 1960 tax policy statement and 
will continue to explore the many current proposals for 
changes in taxing policy that are directed toward pen 
alizing property neglect and encouraging property im 
provement and land use for its highest purposes. 
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MIAMI 
converts FHA 


Following is a report 

in detail of Miami's 

first venture 

into purchase and con- 
version of an FHA 608 

into low-rent public housing. 
Miami housing authority 
executive director 

Haley Sofge indicates below 
his strong belief 

in this kind of provision 

for public housing projects 
—practicing what he 
preaches, he notes that the 
authority 

has since acquired two 

more 608’s to be converted 
into public housing projects, 
one a 64-unit apartment 
building (see May JOURNAL, 


page 210), and, more recently, 


288 one-bedroom units 
for adaptation to the use 
of the elderly. 
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“Just another FHA development 
with a history of trouble” was the 
description pinned on a 51-build- 
ing, 18-acre project in Miami 
known as Larchmont Gardens. But 
by careful planning and a good 
deal of foresight, the Miami hous- 
ing authority has been able to 
transform the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s white elephant into 
a handsome, money-saving public 
housing project that opened up 
332 low-rent units to reduce some- 
what the city’s long waiting list. 

History of the project goes back 
to 1959 when the south Florida di- 
rector of FHA contacted members 
of the Miami housing authority 
about the possibility of taking over 
Larchmont Gardens — a_ project 
which, built in 1948, fell into 
FHA’s lap by default in 1952; was 
renovated and sold by FHA in 
1955; and, in 1959, again had the 
look of being about to come home 
to the FHA roost. The authority 
asked its executive director, Haley 
Sofge, to check out the public hous- 
ing possibilities of the project. Re- 
ports Mr. Sofge: “When I asked the 
Atlanta office of the Public Housing 
Administration about the possibil- 
ity of taking it over, they thought 
I had been standing out in the sun 
too long.” 

What Mr. Sofge proved, how- 
ever, by calling in an architectural 
and engineering firm to do a survey 
of the property, was that Larch- 


“608” to public housing 


mont Gardens, available to the au- 
thority at $5900 a unit, could be 
brought up to PHA standards with- 
out raising the unit price above 
$10,000, and that the total cost of 
the project, ready for occupancy, 
would save the authority 1.5 mil- 
lion dollars over the construction 
of a new project of the same size. 
Over-all costs were further reduced 
by the fact that renovation work 
could be so scheduled that at least 
half of the apartments could be oc- 
cupied at all times, bringing in a 
net rental income of $50,000 annu- 
ally. Additionally, Larchmont Gar- 
dens could be combined, for man- 
agement purposes, with Miami's 
adjacent 108-unit Little River Ter- 
race project. 

It was the sizable list of plus 
factors, based on solid engineering 
counsel, that finally sold the PHA 
regional office in Atlanta. 

The authority paid slightly over 
2 million dollars for the project. 
Remodeling proceeded on_ the 
basis of a set of 103 drawings pre- 
pared by the Miami firm of Con- 
nell, Pierce, Garland, and Fried- 
man, which represented a checklist 
of 51,632 items in the 51 buildings, 
covering everything from window 
cranks that stuck to damaged sub- 
floorings. Upgrading encompassed 
by the remodeling included giving 
each unit heat (which hadn’t been 
required by FHA), brand new light- 
(Continued column two, page 473) 
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SINGLE-FAMILY HOUSES— 


are they “in” in public housing, renewal programs? 


For some ten years, the single- 
family house has been looked to as 
the possible answer to some of the 
problems that keep popping up in 
public housing: getting away from 
the often-criticized “‘institutional- 
ized” or “block-type” aspect of 
many multi-unit projects; providing 
more suitable accommodations for 
large low-income families — whose 
problems are often intensified rath- 
er than alleviated by relocation in 
high-rise apartments; side-stepping 
problems seemingly intrinsic to 
high-density projects. 


Renewal Question 

In redevelopment areas, partic- 
ularly those within or close to the 
center of the city, single-family 
houses are being eyed as a possible 
way of preventing the flight of mid- 
dle-income families to the suburbs 
by bringing all that’s most desira- 
ble in suburban living into the 
city: a house of one’s own, plenty 
of space, a grassy yard, and a nice, 
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palpable atmosphere of “neighbor- 
hood.” 

When the New Frontiersmen 
took over in Washington this year 
and gave their first sweeping and 
critical look at housing problems 
and housing possibilities, the idea 
of putting more emphasis in the 
renewal program on the single-fam- 
ily house, both existing and new, 
was one that came under scrutiny. 
This same idea got a lot of play 
back in 1953 when “the Crusaders” 
took over in Washington. As a con- 
sequence, the January 1954 JOURNAL 
cover and lead article featured the 
same question as is posed on this 
month's cover and in this article: 
has the single-family house got a 
public housing future? This Jour- 
NAL extends the question to the re- 
newal program, generally, and pre- 
sents two experiments with new 
single-family houses as_ possible 
guides to the answer. 

There have been other experi- 


ments, as recorded on page 452, and 
earlier experiments, as recorded in 
the January 1954 JouRNAL. Among 
the objections raised in the 50's to 
the single-family house experiments 
then being conducted: (1) high 
construction costs; (2) increased 
management problems; (3) unprov- 
en feasibility as low-income hous- 
ing; and (4) doubts as to tenant 
and community acceptance. The 
experimental programs of that time 
were not regarded as supplying sat- 
isfactory answers to the objections 
raised, for the reason that they 
were not built within the frame- 
work of the public housing pro- 
gram, but rather for veterans and 
other special groups, and only with 
state or city aid. 

The current question is: will the 
kind of experience with newer proj- 
ects reported on here encourage a 
more widespread—and immediate— 
use of the single-family house in 
both public housing and renewal? 
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It appears that everybody involved is happy with Toledo's 
Robert F. Pulley Homes. The project, consisting of 47 single- 
family homes on scattered sites, first—and possibly foremost—gives 
“definite indications that families feel a greater sense of pride by 
having houses made available to them within their income 
bracket, identified only by street numbers.” Neighborhood resi- 
dents—initially up in arms about the construction of the project— 

now claim that it is an asset to their neighborhood, that it has 
actually upgraded property values, and that it has contributed to 


i an improved community appearance. New occupants moving 
SINGLE- into the first 20 of the Pulley homes on August | were welcomed 
i to the neighborhood by personal visits from residents. Last, but 
! FAMILY not least, the Toledo Metropolitan Housing Authority is also 
, pleased with the project to the extent of recommending it to 
HOUSES other authorities where public housing is needed for large fami- 

lies in the lower-income group. Tangible material advantages are 

foreseen in an anticipated drastic reduction in operating costs 

IN over the life of the project, due specifically to the type of dwell- 

ings involved. For management purposes, the Pulley homes were 

PUBLIC combined with another project (137 units) to permit spreading 


HOUSING .. . The Toledo Experience 


management costs over a total of 184 buildings, rather than 
having to set up a separate management operation for the 47 
Pulley homes. 
The project provides 26 four-bedroom houses and 21 with five 
; bedrooms, at an average rental cost of $53.25 a month, plus utili- 
ties. Tenant selection was subject to five considerations covering 
(1) family size (four or more minor dependents), (2) accom- 
(Continued column one, page 452) 
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Four-bedroom home in Toledo’s Robert F. Pulley Homes 
project. For the tenant: “pride”; for the neighborhood: 
“an asset”; for the authority: “tangible advantages.” 
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Late last year, local papers in Webster Groves, Missouri carried 
the announcement of a competition for a residential redevelopers 
contract for the construction of 140 (later reduced to about half 
that number) single-family houses. Initiator of the contest, the 
Webster Groves Land Clearance for Redevelopment Authority, 
outlined specifications of the contract in its redevelopment plan 
for the 106-acre area as follows: 
l—“Majority of the residents . . . wish to remain in the same 
general area . . . most of these families own their present homes 
and [there is] no reason why redevelopment plans could not cause 
the building of housing which would be appropriate in type and 
price to meet the rehousing needs of the people who are already 


living there.” SINGLE- 


2—“An urban renewal area is judged by the quality of the build 


ings constructed . . . rather than upon the caliber of the street FAMILY 
layout which is redesigned for the area, sewer construction, and 
other project improvements, however important. These homes HOUSES 
[are not to] be in any way different than homes in other parts of 


Webster Groves. They will be homes of good structural and 


esthetic quality.” AND 
The Webster Groves Experience . . . REDEVELOPMENT 


3—The houses “should not give the appearance of the minimum 
priced homes they are.” 

The response to the authority’s come-on: 34 applicants for the 
competition. Five were selected on the basis of plans submitted. 
With each of the five finalists, an agreement covering a single lot 
was reached, wherein the builder was committed to construct the 
home as shown on plans to sell for $9999 plus land cost ($1500). 

(Continued column one, page 453) 








The winner in Webster Groves: the three-bedroom home pic- 
tured was selected unanimously from a group of five entries. 
A total of 70 will be built on sites of varied topography. 
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TOLEDO— 
(Continued from page 450) 


plished or imminent displacement 
by governmental action, (3) accept- 
able housekeeping practices, (4) re- 
spect for and care of rental proper- 
ty and control of children, and (5) 
prompt rent paying habits. All 47 
of the houses are expected to have 
been occupied by mid-November; 
average income of families selected 
so far is just under $3000 a year. 

Maintenance of the houses and 
yards is up to the tenants, without 
close supervision of the manage- 
ment. A plot of land for gardening 
is a part of each unit. In addition 
to the pride and involvement of the 
families with their new homes, sev- 
eral have already begun to partici- 
pate in community, civic, and so- 
cial activities in the area. 

Total project cost came to just 
over $800,000, including land, or 
an average dwelling cost of $17,215 
(see May JOURNAL, page 212). 








LIVING ROOM 


Above: floor plan of five-bedroom 
home in the Pulley Homes project; 
below: Dr. Robert F. Pulley, in 
whose honor project was named, 
joins new tenant in cutting ribbon 
that officially opens project. 











SINGLE-FAMILY HOUSES—REHAB AND NEW— 
ARE PART OF HOUSING PROGRAMS IN FIVE CITIES 


In recent months, the JouRNAL has reported the appearance of 
single-family houses in the housing programs of several cities. 
Significant among them: 


Rochester, New York, where existing one- and two-family dwellings 
are being purchased and fixed up as a kind of “interim” housing 
for families with strong rehabilitation potential. Nonsubsidized, 
the plan nonetheless offers the houses at rents comparable to 
public housing and is administered by the housing authority (see 
February JOURNAL, page 67). 


West Memphis, Arkansas, where 31 single-family houses, built under 
Federal Housing Administration 608 mortgages, were purchased 
by the housing authority, completely renovated, and made avail- 
able for low-rent public housing (see May JOURNAL, page 210). 


In three other cities, single-family houses are making theit 
appearance in both public housing and redevelopment programs. 


In Philadelphia, the housing authority’s purchase in 1959 of 40 
single-family homes for renovation and conversion to low-rent 
public housing (see May 1959 JouRNAL, page 174) went to a 
court test and the ruling handed down in May allowed the au- 
thority to keep the houses but prevented it from acquiring any 
more for the same purpose. That’s not the end of it, however. 
The case is due to come up before the state supreme court in 
February. 

The protest against the authority’s plans to convert “hundreds 
of houses” in a 60-block area into low-rent public housing was 
lodged by the South, North, West, and Northeast Philadelphia 
Realty Boards and a taxpayer resident in the neighborhood in- 
volved. Basis for the ruling of the court was the definition of 
“project” in the Pennsylvania housing authorities law of 1937. 
It does not, maintained the judge in the case, include individual 
parcels scattered through a wide area. 

With its February appearance before the top state judicial 
body, the litigation tying up Philadelphia’s only single-family 
home public housing program will go into its third year (see 
February 1960 JouRNAL, page 57). 


In Washington, D.C., a plan along the lines of Philadelphia’s is 
currently awaiting the seal of approval of the District commis- 
sioners. What it involves: purchasing 50 houses in scattered loca- 
tions from private owners, rehabilitating and repairing them, 
and making them available to large, low-income families present- 
lv on the waiting list for public housing. A pilot project for the 
National Capital Housing Authority, the plan was expanded 
from ten houses to 50 upon the authorization by the Public 
Housing Administration of an additional 1000 units for the city. 
The 50 single-family houses—if approved by the commissioners— 
will take the first bite out of the newly-authorized supply. 


In Atlanta, a redevelopment contract for residential construction 
on 30 of the 267 acres in the city’s Thomasville proiect has been 
awarded to the Crawford Corporation of Baton Rouge, which 
expects to have 100 three-bedroom single-family houses ready for 
occupancy by the end of the year. Clearance of 430 substandard 
dwellings in the area got under way two years back (see October 
1959 TouRNAL, page 320). Promising to give Atlanta “one of its 
best-planned communities,” Crawford will put up homes selling 
for a maximum of $10,000. 
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WEBSTER GROVES— 
(Continued from page 451) 


The authority sat back and the com- 
peting “potential redevelopers”— 
“eager,” as one newspaper put it, 
“to show that private housing can 
compete in price with public hous- 
ing”’—got the show on the road. By 
the time the groundbreaking stage 
was reached, the competition had 
caught the imagination of the press 
and of the project area residents. 
Newspapers in adjacent St. Louis— 
not suffering from any lack of re- 
newal news right in their own back- 
yard to report—gave the Webster 
Groves competition almost as much 
attention as they had to their own 
Mill Creek Valley competition ear- 
lier in the year. Residents of the 
Webster Groves redevelopment area 
did a thorough job of sidewalk 
superintending and set up betting 
pools on which of the five builders 
would walk away with the prize. 
More significant, from the author- 
ity’s standpoint: more than 60 fami- 
lies in the area came across with 
cash downpayments on a new home 
—before the winner was even se- 
lected. Even in the “show me” state, 
the attitude seemed to be; how can 
you lose when “any house in the 
group is a bargain?” 

A four-man, one-woman jury in- 
spected the five completed houses 
in August, voted by secret ballot, 
and unanimously pinned the blue 
ribbon on the three-bedroom, wood 
shingle house built by the St. Louis 
County Realty Company and de- 
signed by architect Barry Fox. Fea- 


“Runners-up” in the Webster Groves competition are the entries 
of the Joseph H. Vatterott Company, the T. F. Mitchell Con- 
struction Company, the Jerry Mason Construction Company, and 
the Lieberman Brothers Construction Company. All furnish three 
bedrooms; all were priced at $10,000 or less. 
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Winner in the Webster Groves competition was cited by the jury for a host 
of “extras”; above, floor plan of the house, built by the St. Louis Realty Co. 


tures of the winning house that pa 
ticularly caught the judges’ fancy 
were: generous room and closet 
space; careful entrance planning 
evidenced in adequately sheltered 
doors, a door connecting kitchen 
and carport, direct basement access 
from outside; lots of windows, well- 
placed; and an exterior free of sales 
gimmicks. With good things to say 
about the other entries as well, the 
jury saved its biggest accolade for 
the authority itself, which it com 
mended for its ingenious attack on 
the difficult “design problem of 
small houses.” 

The homes, being built on scat 
tered sites, are available to any of 
the project area residents who wish 
to remain; those who relocate out- 
side Webster Groves will do so by 
their own choice. Houses are to be 


three bedrooms each, with the pro 
spective purchaser able to add or 
subtract one bedroom, if he wishes, 
with a corresponding change in 
price, when signing up for a house. 

Also planned for the area are a 
filling station, a medical clinic, and 
12 apartment units for the elderly. 
Another phase of the renewal proj 
ect is the planned rehabilitation of 
some 170 homes, described as basic 
ally sound but in need of repair. 
Estimated net cost of the whole 
project is just under 1.5 million 
dollars, of which roughly two-thirds 
is to be met by a federal capital 
grant approved by the Urban Re 
newal Administration in July 1960, 
the remainder through local non 
cash grants-in-aid. The project is 
slated for completion by mid-1963. 
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NEW ORLEANS DOWNS OPPOSITION— 
BEGINS FIRST HIGH-RISE PROJECT 

After clearing site opposition and 
design hurdles, New Orleans got 
going in September with its first 
high-rise public housing project. 
The opposition to the 14 million 
dollar project—scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1963—was led by the 
chamber of commerce, with the 
real estate board, the home build- 
ers association, the young men’s 
business club, and various property 
owners associations adding their 
criticisms in public hearings before 
the city council back in 1958. 

Main objection advanced to the 
project: that the site (one of the 
city’s worst slum areas) might even- 
tually be better used for business 
and industrial purposes, which 
could bring 100 million dollars in 
taxes to the city over the next 50 
years, as against the fact that public 
housing would pay no taxes. The 
planning commission pulled the 
supports from under this argument 
by demonstrating that there were 
more advantageous sites for busi- 
ness and industrial use. 


The project—to be known as 
William J. Guste, Sr. Homes—fea- 
tures a high-rise building to house 
528 elderly families and six three- 
and four-story buildings containing 
an additional 465 dwelling units, 
ranging from two- to four-bedroom 
units. 

Building for a density of 40 
dwelling units per acre posed a spe- 
cial challenge to the authority, 
since its previous experience in 
building over 10,000 low-rent 
homes had been limited to walk-up 
apartments. The decision to com- 
bine family units with a 12-story 
building for the elderly solved the 
problem. The structures are laid 
out among large open landscaped 
spaces and front on two landscaped 
major thoroughfares, providing a 
pleasant living environment in a 
highly congested section of the city. 
The plan extends the existing land- 
scaped Simon Bolivar Boulevard, 
leading to the civic center, by an 
additional mile. 

The project honors the memory 
of William J. Guste, Sr., who, for 
many years until his death in 1957, 
was the attorney for the Housing 
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Authority of New Orleans. Nation- 
ally known in housing, Mr. Guste 
had been a past president of the 
Southwest Regional Council of 
NAHRO and chairman of the 
board of the National Housing 
Conference. 


NEW YORK CITY UTILIZES AIR 
RIGHTS FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

New York City’s latest solution 
to the housing site problem is to 
go up in the air . . . over railroad 
tracks, expressways, and a long list 
of similar installations. With one 
project already under way and two 
more in advanced planning stages, 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller has 
caught the vision and is proposing 
a state-aided, ten-year program for 
housing a million persons in proj- 
ects built above such publicly 
owned and untaxed installations as 
tunnel entrances, piers, highways, 
schools, storage tracks. 

At least seven advantages of such 
a building program have been cited 
in the plans for the three middle- 
income projects that are either ap- 
proved or in planning: (1) no re- 
location of tenants; (2) speeding 
up of other projects by providing 
housing for their relocatees; (3) 
no condemnation proceedings re- 
quired; (4) no land acquisition 
needed; (5) a covering of eyesore 
tracks; (6) provision of middle-in- 
come housing in a choice neighbor- 
hood; and (7) provision of addi- 
tional tax revenue for the city. 

Construction is due to begin by 





the end of this year on a state-aided 
middle income project known as 
Washbridge Apartments, a 960-fam- 
ily, 2.98 acre, 19.6 million dollar 
project that is to utilize the air 
rights over the new George Wash- 
ington Bridge Expressway. Spon- 
sored by a wholly-owned subsid- 
iary of the Kratter Corporation, the 
Washbridge Apartments will fea- 
ture New York state’s first alumi- 
num curtain wall high-rise apart- 
ment buildings. The four 32-story 
buildings, in addition to the apart- 
ments, will have professional suites, 
a public playground, and parking 
for a total of 204 cars. The New 
York State Housing Finance Agen- 
cy will lend the builders 17.6 mil- 
lion dollars, 90 per cent of the total 
project cost, while the Kratter Cor- 
poration will invest the remaining 
10 per cent, amounting to 1.9 mil- 
lion dollars, under terms of the 40- 
year mortgage. 

In the advanced planning stage 
is Litho Central City, proposed to 
serve 6000 to 7000 families on a 
35-acre span over the New York 
Central tracks, west of New York’s 
big Lincoln Center redevelopment 
project that brings together many 
of the major cultural institutions 
of the city. Sponsored by the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America 
Union, the project is expected to 
include lower levels occupied by 
schools, shops, and parking. Planned 
to consist of nine high-rise fireproof 
residential structures—three 41-story 
buildings and six 47-story buildings 
—the project is aimed at middle- 
income families and would utilize 
state, city, and federal financing 
aids. 

The third “up-in-the-air” project, 
due to start next spring and known 
as Concourse Village, is being 





New Orleans gets first high-rise public housing 
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planned for over 5200 families on 
a 40-acre site over the Mott Haven 
switching yard of the New York 
Central railroad in the Bronx. In 
an advanced stage of planning, the 
project is sponsored by the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters Union. 


PUBLICITY MEETING PAYS OFF FOR 
CINCINNATI'S INDUSTRIAL PROJECT 

Cincinnati's big 450-acre Queens- 
gate project, combining downtown 
industrial and residential re-use, 
was the star of a show put on by 
the Cincinnati Department of Ur- 
ban Development in June: and the 
word is that the show was a success. 
Purpose of the conference was pub- 
licity—aimed anaes ae. at publi- 
cizing the industrial land that the 
agency is putting on the market. 

The Queensgate industrial area 
is said to be the largest such re- 
development area in the United 
States: 200 acres of the 450 are 
slated for industrial re-use, about 
30 of which will be taken up with 
expressways and the internal street 
pattern; the remainder of the area 
is for residential rebuilding. 

At the time of the June confer- 
ence, a major portion of the indus- 
trial land, seven superblocks (each 
ranging in size from 10 to 35 acres) 
was under option to the redevelop- 
ment firms of Webb & Knapp, Inc., 
New York and Robson-Midden- 
dorff, Inc., Cincinnati. The prima- 
ry purpose of the conference was to 
inform key businessmen from Cin- 
cinnati and other cities of the op- 
portunities for industry that were 
available in the uncommitted sec- 
tions of Queensgate. Held at the 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, the confer- 
ence included a presentation by 
Mr. Charles H. Stamm, director of 
the development department; a 
question-and-answer panel; and a 
talk by Robert H. Ryan of New 
York City, vice-president of The 
Perini Corporation. Panelists in- 
cluded Mr. Stamm; Herbert Stevens, 
head of the planning department; 
]. Reed Hartman, vice-president of 
the Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Company; Richardson Wood of 
New York City, market analyst; and 
William R. Ewald, Jr., then as- 
sistant commissioner for technical 
standards, Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration. This group was questioned 
by Douglas Haskell, editor of Ar- 
chitectural Forum; Douglass M. Al- 
len, associate editor, Newsweek; 
Paul Welch, assistant editor, Life; 
Max Wehrley, editor, Urban Land; 
and Marshall Bennett of Chicago, 
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PITTSBURGH RENEWAL BRINGS 
ARCHITECTURAL WONDERS 


There are two new architectural wonders in Pittsburgh, 
brought to the city by the renewal program—one completed, one 
launched in mid-November. 

Dedicated at opening ceremonies in September was a 22 
million dollar auditorium, capped with the world’s largest dome, 
a stainless steel retractable roof consisting of eight sections, six 
of which fold over one another beneath the remaining two. The 
dome (said to be three times the size of St. Peter’s in Rome) can 
be opened or closed in two and a half minutes by the push of 
a button. 

The auditorium, in addition to functioning as an open-al 
amphitheater and sports arena, will serve as a convention hall 
and exhibit center. It can accommodate a maximum of 13,000 
persons for sports and 7100 for theatrical performances. ‘The 
building is part of an urban renewal project in Pittsburgh's 
“Lower Hill’ area. Architects were Mitchell & Ritchey. Also 
scheduled for the project area are three high-rise apartment 
houses, a proposed center for the arts, a motor hotel, and other 
commercial establishments. 

The city’s second show piece is in the construction stage: a 13- 
story structure that will have a unique “inside out” design—the 
first building ever built with a structural steel framework form- 
ing a grid-like exterior face, said to represent the first real change 
in office building design since 1903. A thin skin of stainless steel 
or aluminum will cover the steel beams and the diamond-shaped 
openings in the grid will be glazed with alternate rows of clear 
and opaque glass. Goals sought through the design: elimination 
of exterior columns; dramatization of steel as a building material 
in the country’s “steel capital”; provision of an exterior with 
maximum of 30 per cent devoted to windows, thus improving 
heating and cooling efficiency. 

Ihe multi-story structure, in Pittsburgh's Gateway Center re 
development project, is the fifth office building in the Center 
built by the Equitable Life Assurance Society. Called the IBM 
Building, it will contain 200,000 square feet of rental area. IBM 
will lease the first seven floors and the remaining floors will be 
rented to other firms. An underground garage will be adjacent, 
topped by a landscaped park area containing a 40- by 80-foot 
reflecting pool. Architects are Curtis & Davis. 






















IBM Building in 

Pittsburgh’s Gateway Center— 
claimed to represent first 

major change in office building 
design since 1903, year the first 
building with structural steel frame 
went up in Chicago. § yi 











vice-president of the Society of 
Industrial Realtors. 

According to Mr. Stamm, the 
conference contributed substantial- 
ly to the excellent progress made to 
date with the Queensgate project. 
An outgrowth of the conference, 
the Queensgate Economic Develop- 
ment Committee, formed by the 
chamber of commerce, is promot- 
ing the marketing of the project 
for the department and is solidly 
behind the department in all of its 
projects. Of the original 13 super- 
blocks, only two full blocks and 
portions of three others are still 
available for sale. Mr. Stamm said 
that inquiries are pouring in con- 
cerning space on the available 
property. 

Fifty per cent of the Queensgate 
industrial land is now owned by the 
department and is being cleared, 
with work in process on assembly 
of the remainder. The residential 
section of the land is scheduled to 
be bought and developed within 
the next three and a half years. 
Housing planned is to vary from 
high-rise luxury apartment build- 
ings to lower-rent garden apart- 
ments, with community facilities to 
include churches, schools, and pub- 
lic buildings. 

“Queensgate” is the new name of 
what was formerly called the Ken- 
yon-Barr project (see December 
1960 JOURNAL, page 454). 


FRISCO AGENCY TREADS SOFTLY, 
SUCCESSFULLY ON CHURCH SITES 

In handling the touchy proposi- 
tion of which churches would get 
“in,” and which would not, in its 
Diamond Heights project, the San 
Francisco redevelopment agency 
last summer devised a unique plan 
to assure equal chances to all inter- 
ested aeuadine. 

In May the agency published an 
outline of the procedure it had de- 
vised for non-sectarian disposition 
of the church lands. Three sites 
were available as part of the 18- 
acre community center planned for 
the project. The agency mailed the 
announcement of site offerings to 
all churches listed in the classified 
section of the San Francisco tele- 
phone directory; published notice 
of the offerings; and announced 
that if more offers came in than 
there were sites available, it would 
be left up to those who responded 
to decide who would receive the 
sites. 

Accordingly, with six interested 
churches and only three sites, the 
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VOTERS IN EIGHT COMMUNITIES HAVE THEIR 
SAY ON PUBLIC HOUSING: YES IN SEVEN 


Public housing came through in good style in eight recent 
referenda that have been reported to the JouRNAL. Out of the 
eight, public housing scored seven victories. Details follow. 


In Portland, Maine, in a referendum vote earlier this year, approval 
was overwhelmingly given—the vote: 3916 to 690—for the con 
struction of up to 70 units of low-rent housing in the city’s Bay 
side renewal area. An early issue of the JouRNAL will carry the 
Portland story in more detail, tracing back the 11-year fight for 
public housing that culminated in the vote this year. 


In Rushville, Nebraska, voters this month approved by a five to one 
majority the development of low-rent housing programs. To get 
things under way, a housing authority is now being set up. 


In Kings County, California, three public housing projects totaling 
275 units got an okey from the voters in a referendum vote in 
October. Final tally was 3393 for to 3162 against. JOURNAI 
sources give credit to the educational program of a hard-working 
citizens’ committee for its part in the victory, and indicate that it 
was a question of “pro” city votes tipping the scales against 
“anti” rural votes. 


In Oxnard, California, the vote was almost two to one in favor of 
adding 150 units of public housing to the current low-rent hous 
ing program. Of the new units approved, 50 are slated for the 
elderly. 


In Ventura, California, a healthy four to one majority said yes to 
75 new units, in which preference is to be given to the elderly. 


In Cutler, California, an unincorporated community, the citizens’ 
committee that was active some five years ago in clearing the way 
for the community’s first project of 30 units got back in action 
again and contributed its help in bringing about a 138 to 81 vote 
approval of 25 units for the elderly. 


In Parlier, California, voters okeyed by 144 to 28 up to 50 units of 
public housing. Construction will be by the Fresno County hous 
ing authority; Parlier steps into the number 13 spot in the list of 
communities served by the joint city and county authorities. 


Stockton, California, rang up the single sour note in the housing 
referenda performance when voters, by a two to one majority, 
turned down proposals for construction by the San Joaquin 
housing authority of 100 units for the elderly. “Traditional op 
ponents” who were cited as contesting the program on “every 
possible ground” have apparently made headway since last year’s 
voter approval of 200 units (see January JOURNAL, page 12); local 
observers claim the election throws some light on how the wind is 
blowing at present in reference to the state bond issue for elderly 
housing which will face the vote test next year (see July JOURNAL, 
page 298). 
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final decision was left in the hands 
of the churches themselves. In con- 
formity with the disposition plan, 
the six churches bidding on the 
agency properties met and arrived 
at their selection of St. Nicholas 
Syrian Antiochan Church, St. 
Aidan’s Episcopal Church, and the 
California-Nevada District of the 
Lutheran Church Missouri Synod. 

Everybody was happy with the 
method used, as evidenced by thei 
statements. M. Justin Herman, re 
development agency executive di 
rector, said: “The prompt and har- 
monious agreement reached by the 
churches will allow the three de 
veloper churches to relate the de- 
signing and building of their 
churches to the community cen 
ter.”” John Chester Smith, executive 
director of the San Francisco Coun 
cil of Churches, in a letter to the 
agency added: “We [representatives 
of the six churches] want you to 
know that we appreciate greatly 
the statesmanlike manner in which 
your agency set up the plan for the 
sale of these church sites and for 
handling of their sale at minimum 
fair market value without resort to 
competitive bid and auction. The 
recognition by your agency of the 
unique spiritual and social values 
that a church affords a living area, 
as phrased in your program, is fur 
ther evidence of the ability of pub 
lic and private agencies to move 
forward together in the best inter 
est of the city.” 

The three church sites were pur- 
chased at fair market value for 
$64,800, $34,400, and $36,362, re- 
spectively. 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY BRINGS 
HALT TO SUBURBIA FLIGHT 

Ground was broken this summet 
for the first state buildings in the 
John Fitch Way project of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey—a 40-acre redevel 
opment project that combines pub- 
lic, commercial, and residential re 
use—marking victory in a battle of 
city vs. suburbs that began some 
three years ago. At issue: the gover- 
nor’s decision to put state office 
buildings in the suburbs. The suc- 
cessful drive to have the state build- 
ings constructed in the city was 
spearheaded by city officials and the 
Greater Trenton Council, a group 
of businessmen working for the 
betterment of Trenton. By tying 
the state buildings into the redevel- 
opment area, the city is gaining an 
“anchor” for its redevelopment 
program, as well as 6000 more em- 
ployees in the downtown area: a 
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DOWNTOWN MILWAUKEE REVITALIZES 
WITH TWO-BLOCK REDEVELOPMENT 

The first major building project undertaken by private capital 
in downtown Milwaukee in the past 20 years is the nearly com 
pleted Marine Plaza, which late this summer reached the “top 
ping out” stage, an occasion attended by city and county officials, 
civic leaders, and future tenants. Marine Plaza is a two-block 
downtown redevelopment project initiated by the Marine Na 
tional Exchange Bank. 

The development, costing 17 million dollars and scheduled for 
completion in the spring of 1962, consists of a park-like plaza and 
a 22-story ofhce building joined to a parking structure at the 
second floor level. 

Marine Plaza is being built by the Wisconsin Clybourne Urban 
Redevelopment Corporation, headed by Eliot G. Fitch, who is ' 
also president of the Marine National Exchange Bank. The proj- 
ect, under discussion for three years prior to the starting date of 
site clearance in August 1960, is being financed through a first 
mortgage of 14 million dollars from the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. 

Negotiations on the mortgage were held up almost a year, how 

ever, because of the reluctance of the city’s common council to 
give the project the benefit of a tax freeze that a 1948 state re 
development law authorizes as an incentive to private investment 
in city rebuilding. In 1960, the council gave preliminary ap 
proval to a seven-year freeze on the city’s assessment of the cur 
rent valuation of the property, requiring that the corporation 
limit its profit on the project to 6 per cent for that same period. 
Mortgage financing negotiations bogged down, since the bank 
wanted a longer freeze period (the law allows 30 years) and the 
project was, therefore, held up for a year until Equitable stepped 
in and saved the day. 

John W. Galbreath is the developer of the project; Harrison & 
Abramovitz are architects; Robert E. Rasche is associate architect; 
and ‘Turner Construction Company is the general contractor. 


Present for the July “topping 
out” ceremonies for Marine Plaza: 
H.C. Turner, Jr., president of the 
construction company; Philip M. 
Shannon, vice-president of the 
leasing agents; Austin J]. Paddock, 
» United States Steel; Eliot G. Fitch, 
president of the Marine National 
Exchange Bank; and Milwaukee 
Mayor Henry Maier. 











potential for stimulating business 
in the downtown area. 

Construction is now under way 
in the John Fitch Way project on 
two state buildings: a 10 million 
dollar labor building and a 6 mil- 
lion dollar educational building. 
Contract awards for a health and 
agriculture building are to be made 
shortly. Target date for ground- 
breaking for a cultural center, last 
building on the state’s immediate 
schedule, is February 1962. 

About the same time as construc- 
tion on the state office building 
complex started, the Lipkin and 
Kahn redevelopment firm was given 
an “agreement to agree” to rede- 
velop the 104 acres adjacent to the 
state buildings for residential and 
commercial use. 

Lipkin and Kahn were redevel- 
opers chosen from a field of 26, in- 
cluding Berger Brothers of Phila- 
delphia. Objections were raised to 
the selection of Lipkin and Kahn 
because of the difficulty they were 
having in redeveloping Trenton’s 
Industrial Park (Coalport), the 
city’s first redevelopment project, 
where construction is now under 
way. The Greater Trenton Council 
felt it would be “poor psychologi- 
cally” to have Lipkin and Kahn 
working on both projects. How- 
ever, after a city council meeting 
that was described as “weird and 
confusing” by the local press. The 
firm was awarded the “agreement 
to agree” on the second ballot. 

Financing for the state buildings 
in the John Fitch Way project has 
been approved by the state legisla- 
ture and the governor. The funds 
for all of the buildings, with the 
exception of the labor building, 
will be borrowed from the Teach- 
ers’ Pension and Annuity fund. 


DENVER VOTERS OKEY SALES TAX; 
RENEWAL MAY REAP SOME BENEFIT 

Denver area voters came up with 
a “yes” answer in a September ref- 
erendum on the question of form- 
ing a capital improvements district, 
financed by a 2 per cent sales and 
use tax in the city and county of 
Denver and in the three surround- 
ing counties. 

The Denver Urban Renewal Au- 
thority, though a strong backer of 
the new district, now finds that it 
may not be able to accept any cash 
appropriations from the new tax 
source because of the definition in 
state enabling legislation as to what 
constitutes “capital improvements.” 
The legislation limits revenue from 
the 2 per cent tax to use for “cap- 
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HOUSING CODE HOT WATER REQUIREMENT 

INVALID, SAYS RHODE ISLAND SUPREME COURT 

The hot water requirement of the minimum housing standards 
code of Providence, Rhode Island was declared invalid in mid- 
October by three of the five justices of the Rhode Island supreme 
court. 


Left up in the air was the state-wide drive to get hot water into 
the more than 36,000 cold water dwellings reported throughout 
the state in the 1960 housing census. Since the basis for the court’s 
decision was the absence of any reference to hot water require- 
ments in the state legislation under which localities adopt hous- 
ing standards, the hope is that the state law can be amended 
when the Rhode Island legislature next convenes in January 
1962. An alternative proposal is that the state adopt a “model” 
housing code, including a provision for hot water, and make such 
a code available for adoption by reference by local governments. 


The two justices dissenting from the majority opinion were em- 
phatic in their view that the provision of hot water is a necessary 
condition for making a dwelling “fit for human habitation.” And 
Austin Daley, who directs the Providence code enforcement pro- 
gram, said: “In this century, there can be no civilization without 
hot water.” A spokesman for the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, which developed a model housing ordinance back in 
1952, noted that APHA ordinance provides that no person shall 
occupy or lease housing space unless both sinks and bathing facil- 
ities have both hot and cold running water. He commented that 


the requirement was set up in 1952 and said “We certainly should 


not go backwards now.” 





ital improvements” and “capital 
equipment”—and there is some 
question whether urban renewal 
projects fit either definition. How- 
ever, until the question can be 
cleared up by an amendment at the 
next session of the state legislature, 
the renewal authority’s counsel and 
the city attorney are certain that 
the district can construct, or con- 
tract with the city for construction 
of, capital improvements within ur- 
ban renewal projects and can claim 
them as non-cash grants-in-aid. 

Called the Metropolitan Capital 
Improvements District, the newly 
created organization is headed by a 
12-member board of governors vest- 
ed with wide powers. All requests 
for capital improvements are to be 
submitted to the district by the 
cities and counties involved. The 
board must decide whether the re- 
quested improvements meet the 
standard of metropolitan coordina- 
tion, whether they conflict or dupli- 
cate other installations, whether 
funds are available to build them, 
and whether the improvements 
conform to local zoning, building, 
and sanitation codes. Construction 
is then to be performed by the dis- 
trict directly or through contract 
with cities, counties, or private 
contractors. 

The total vote in favor of the 
tax and district was 83,336 to 66,964. 


The 2 per cent sales and use tax 
is expected to produce a gross of 
approximately 24 million dollars in 
the four-county area. The money 
will be allocated among the four 
counties on the basis of population. 


RENEWAL FINANCING GETS OKEY OF 
PHILADELPHIA VOTERS, TWO TO ONE 


The Philadelphia electorate on’ 


November 7 approved five loans 
involving over 65 million dollars, 
two of them renewal-angled: (1) 
financing for renewal in a total of 
$2,660,000, to be used for local 
costs for five projects, and (2) a 10 
million dollar loan that is ear- 
marked for the city’s industrial 
development and redevelopment re- 
volving fund. The city’s “land 
bank” method of purchasing sur- 
plus city land without subsidy or 
write-down for sale to industry was 
begun some three years ago when 
the Philadelphia Industrial Devel- 
opment Corporation was set u» 
(see January 1959 JOURNAL, page 
24). Until the vote this month, the 
revolving fund consisted only of 
money actually coming in from 
land sales, a fact that hampered the 
operation because of the slowness 
with which money became avail- 
able. The new loan is expected to 
beef up the fund and speed the 
pace of acquiring land without 
involving any expense to the city. 
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AN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


suggests how his profession can help in renewal job 


by DR. WALTER E. BOEK, 
Assistant Director, 


Institute for Advancement of Medical Communication, 


New York City 


Among the disciplines currently 
involved in urban renewal are the 
various behavioral sciences. As a 
general term, behavioral science de- 
notes investigations of human be- 
havior, by, for example, sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, and social 
psychologists. In this paper, an at- 
tempt will be made to show how 
anthropologists can—and do—con- 
tribute to development of plans for 
the new ecology of the city, the im- 
plementing of proposed changes, 
the reduction of conflicts, and the 
alleviation of human suffering that 
accompanies many urban renewal 
programs. 


Anthropology, Sociology, Psychology 


Before the role of social anthro- 
pology in urban renewal is dis- 
cussed, a brief description of this 
science, of sociology, and of social 
psychology will be given as a 
means of providing an understand- 
ing of how these three sciences are 
related. They have in common the 
endeavor to predict, for example, 
what man with his learned be- 
havioral characteristics—his way of 
life or “culture’”—will do when he 
enters social situations: What de- 
cisions will he make? How will he 
vote? Will he move or resist mov- 
ing when involved in a redevelop- 
ment project? 


Anthropology. Although the prin- 
cipal goal of these three types of 
scientist is the same, their methods 
vary. Traditionally, the anthropolo- 
gist sees people interacting with 
each other in meaningful systems 
that have a distinct relationship to 


' the past, present, and future and to 


the environment. He has noted 
that man has developed cultures 
having an almost all-prevailing in- 
fluence on his biological needs and 
on how these needs are met. Since 
the anthropologist never regards a 
human as an isolated being, he ex- 
pects man to make adjustments in 
his personality and in how he or- 
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ganizes to satisfy his wants, when- 
ever his environment is changed. 

The anthropologist’s most ac- 
cepted way of seeking an under- 
standing is to live with a group or 
society: to observe them while he is 
participating in their daily activi- 
ties, putting aside his own beliefs to 
the extent possible. Long hours are 
spent with representative members 
of the society, recording their past 
as well as present experiences and 
learning of their ee for the 
future. Instead of accepting the 
conclusion that things are done in 
certain ways “because we always 
have,” he searches for reasons for 
these actions. By this approach, an 
anthropologist frequently comes 
forth with a comprehension of the 
“why” in human behavior that is 
lacking in the thinking of the peo- 
ple themselves. 


Sociology. Sociologists for many 
years have relied on two methods of 
data collecting in their scientific in- 
vestigations: the construction of 
carefully prepared lists of questions 


for use in interviewing and the use 
of records kept by numerous formal 
organizations. The tendency is for 
sociologists to view human _be- 
havior in terms of groups varying 
in size, purpose, and complexity. 
They compare the number of peo- 
ple who have specific characteristics 
with the number without them and 
determine whether the difference 
is important or is large enough to 
be significant. 


Psychology. Social psychologists 
are oriented between sociology and 
its interest in group behavior and 
psychology, with its focus on be- 
havior of the individual. 

Extension of our knowledge 
about man, along with a 
ment and perfection of scientific 
instruments and procedures of in- 
vestigation, have led to a modifica- 
tion of the traditional methods and 
primary interests of anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists, and social psy- 
chologists. Today, the well trained 
representative of any of these pro- 
fessions has been schooled, to a con- 





DR. BOEK'S ARTICLE 


is the second in a series of five 

Supplementing the article in the October JouRNAL by a social 
psychologist, the JouRNAL herewith continues the series of five 
articles that were prepared for the Committee on Problems of 
the American Community of The Brookings Institution. The 
articles were developed to indicate to urban renewal and city 
planning specialists the kinds of contributions that social scien- 
tists can make to the renewal program. The Committee's objec- 
tive is twofold: (1) to encourage communities to use more of 
the knowledge of people and society that is available and (2) to 
indicate to social science researchers what new knowledge must 
be sought if they are to aid in the solution of urban problems. 
The staff of the Committee on Problems of the American Com- 
munity is very interested in knowing what reactions this series 
of articles will evoke. They would appreciate having comments 
addressed to the Committee’s offices at The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1775 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
The Committee notes that the views of the authors of the 
papers in this series do not necessarily reflect the views and 


policies of Brookings. 
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siderable extent, in the others. Al- 
though each relies most on his own 
traditional methods, he also uses 
some of the others. For example, 
the anthropologist may take a cen- 
sus of a population or interview a 
sample of people, while the sociolo- 
gist may join an ethnic group or be 
admitted to a mental hospital 
where he can study what happens, 
without the patients or therapists 
knowing of his real role. Although 
this paper is primarily concerned 
with social anthropology, much of 
it also would apply to sociology and 
social psychology. 
Problems in Urban Renewal 

Before considering what an an- 
thropologist does—or can do—in ur- 
ban renewal, some basic problems 
faced in most such programs will be 
mentioned. The need for a project 
to improve some area of the city 
will already have been recognized 
by the time most urban renewal di- 
rectors are appointed. A _prelimi- 
nary committee or organization will 
have been formed and a decision 
to take some action, such as to re- 
place slum buildings with modern 
business buildings or housing, will 
have been made by the city’s gov- 
erning body. 

With this basic action already 
completed, it may seem that the 
road to the goal would be an easy 
one. Actually what has been done 
in a community by the time a di- 
rector is employed may offer tre- 
mendous blocks to be overcome, be- 
cause the earlier actions may have 
been in violation of basic principles 
of community action. 

Accounts of projects verify how 
complicated the urban renewal pro- 
cess can become, from the initial 
realization and conceptualization of 
a problem in a city; through the 
many planning activities; to ulti- 
mate site clearance, reconstruction, 
and resettlement. Probably most 
harassing are delays due to prob- 
lems of land title clearance, obtain- 
ing of funds, and overcoming re- 
sistance to relocation offered by in- 
habitants and owners of properties 
on a proposed renewal site. 

Two variables that produce com- 
plications for urban planners are 
peoples’ values and the social struc- 
ture in which they operate. In other 
words, what people believe and 
how they join together to achieve 
their goals are important influences 
on the renewal process. For this 
reason, the planner needs to know 
the attitudes of residents, business- 
men, bankers, politicians, builders, 


and anyone else he has to deal with. 
Then, just as important, he needs 
to know where the power is to make 
decisions in the community. Hav- 
ing this knowledge is so important, 
both economically and socially, to 
the carrying out of an efficient pro- 
gram that behavioral science knowl- 
edge and skills become quite essen- 
tial. 

Although some urban planners 
are social scientists and many others 
have considerable competence in 
both the knowledge and techniques 
of the behavioral sciences, their 
time and energy, of necessity, must 
be devoted to the over-all project 
and its administration. If the ad- 
ministrator is conscious of the com- 
plexity of urban renewal and at the 
same time is knowledgeable about 
the skills the social anthropologist 
offers, the addition to the staff of a 
person with such such skills will be 
seen as quite rewarding. If, on the 
other hand, the administrator feels 
that it is relatively easy and pain- 
less to uproot man and his works, 
he may see as unwarranted the need 
for placement of a representative 
of another discipline on his team. 
Of course, it is always recognized 
at the very beginning of projects 
that attorneys need to be employed 
to do the legal investigation; that 
architects and engineers are neces- 
sary to draw plans for the area, even 
though the board of commissioners 
of the renewal agency itself may 
have, among its membership, peo- 
ple in these disciplines. However, 
the need for a specialist in human 
relations is not recognized so read- 
ily. 

Community Power Structure 

Because so much of what is ac- 
complished depends on a favorable 
attitude toward the program on the 
part of city lawmakers, bankers, 
construction contractors, commun- 
ity agency heads, and other leaders, 
one of the immediate activities in 
which an anthropologist might be 
engaged in a renewal program is 
the description of the decision-mak- 
ing processes in the over-all commu- 
nity. He can do this by becoming 
acquainted with many different 
people who are in positions requir- 
ing knowledge of how to get things 
done in the community, such as 
members of architectural and en- 
gineering firms doing business with 
the city, politicians, leaders in busi- 
ness and banking, and _ govern- 
mental officials. Other people, such 
as city hall reporters, executive of- 
ficers of leading business organiza- 





tions, and social agencies, also may 
have knowledge of who's “in 
charge.” In obtaining his informa- 
tion, the anthropologist establishes 
a bond of friendship and trust be- 
tween himself and the person who 
can give him information. With 
mutual respect, he can ask specific 
and somewhat confidential ques- 
tions, the answers to which will pro- 
vide a valid picture of the system 
of relationships that influence and 
control significant community ac- 
tivities. A leadership diagram can 
be constructed without violating 
the confidence of his friends. 

A leadership structure taken from 
a real community but with names 
and events altered is represented in 
the diagram on page 461. In the 
study of the Blair Community lead- 
ership structure, it was learned that 
three men are the top leaders in the 
city. Two are lawyers and the third 
is an industrialist. Each had been 
born in the city and two were sons 
of long established, well-to-do fam- 
ilies. This trio, with their leader- 
ship-fellowship relationships with 
others in the community, can be 
seen in the diagram. 

The three men are on about the 
same level of community influence, 
with the lawyer, Edward Turner, 
whose principal interests are his 
presidency of the Commercial Bank 
and of his law firm, being most di- 
rectly active in political life. He is 
one of those who had sponsored the 
chairman of the Democratic com- 
mittee in the county, Morton 
Shores, and, as a consequence, helps 
to control him, as well as men un- 
der him. Except for being a trustee 
of Blair’s large museum and _ li- 
brary, Turner confines his partici- 
pation in the community to contri- 
butions and an occasional attend- 
ance at the special annual meeting 
of organizations such as the cham- 
ber of commerce and the manu- 
facturers’ association. Outside the 
community, he is active in a river 
basin association, which he organ- 
ized to make the river more attrac- 
tive for recreational and industrial 
use. 

Foster Voorhis, a lawyer, head of 
the Voorhis-Schaeffer law firm, and 
son of a now-deceased large indus- 
trialist, is the second of the tri- 
umvirate whose influence is felt 
throughout thé city. Like Turner, 
he influences Morton Shores, the 
Democratic committee chairman. 
By means of his influence with sev- 
eral people, Voorhis is able to con- 
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The above is a leadership structure diagram prepared by Dr. Boek for the chapter on “Community Leader- 
ship Structures” in Society and Health, one of the references cited on page 464. It shows the power structure 
of “Blair City’—a fictitious name for a real community. The solid black dots represent leaders in the Demo- 
cratic party; the circled dots, Republicans. 


trol two banks: the Blair National 
Bank, where his son, Keith, is presi- 
dent of the board, and the Blair 
Trust Company, by his connection 
with Everett Widmer, manager of 
a large industrial company, who 
guides the bank’s major decisions 
through two other men, Ventor and 
Forsham. Voorhis uses others to ex- 
ert his influence in the city and 
county health association, the coun- 
cil of churches, the community 
chest, and the council of social 
agencies. The Blair Foundation, 
established with his help, serves to 
introduce teachers and high school 
students favorably to businessmen 
and their enterprises in the city. 
Eugene Lindquist owns the ma- 
jor part of the Lindquist-Thorpe 
Iron Corporation, one of the prin- 
cipal plants in Blair. Along with 
Foster Voorhis and Turner, he di- 
retly influences Shores and he also 
uses David Ballou, a senior mem- 
ber of a leading law firm, to assist 
him in this control. Ballou is a 
prominent member of the chamber 
of commerce and his law partner, 
Cairns, is in the manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Lindquist is a friend of 
Horace Munson, a member of the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, and Ballou helps Lindquist 
influence Kniskern, the state sen- 
ator. Ben Dorsey, president of the 
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Perry County Savings Bank, learns 
Lindquist’s desires through Ballou. 
Within the community, Lindquist 
is particularly interested in sup- 
porting the Lindquist-Thorpe hos- 
pital, named after the families of 
his deceased friend, Eliot Thorpe, 
and his own. 

The Democrats have been in con- 
trol of the Blair community for 
over 25 years. During one recent 
term, a Republican mayor was 
elected but the Democrats still con- 
trolled him. The key person in 
party politics is Shores, a_profes- 
sional politician acting as county 
chairman, who, as has been indi- 
cated, receives his instructions from 
Turner, Foster Voorhis, and Lind- 
quist. In turn, he relays these in- 
structions to politicians and office 
holders, who carry them out. 
Shores’ position is a difficult one, 
because, whenever the three leaders 
disagree, they do not get together; 
instead, each expects Shores to fol- 
low his suggestions. 

Shores and Mayor Duncan have 
a relationship in which Duncan ac- 
cepts most, but not all, of Shores’ 
ideas. Duncan is part of a clique 
consisting of a former mayor named 
Blandsdall, Congressional Repre- 
sentative Munson, and State Sen- 
ator Kniskern. Duncan is able to 
control Egdorf, chairman of the 


city council, who has some control 
over the rest of the council. How- 
ever, Voorhis, through DeVicco, a 
member of the council, also passes 
on everything that is done. People 
usually think a mayor has authority 
over the heads of his offices but, 
when there is a strong political 
party and the mayor is allowed no 
more than one consecutive term in 
office, as in Blair, this theory does 
not hold. In Blair, Commissioner 
of Finance Maas, Park Commission- 
er Bender, Commissioner of Public 
Works Ruthenberg, and Commis- 
sioner of Welfare Meiner, all an- 
swer more to Morton Shores. than 
to Mayor Duncan. However, the 
city clerk, Johnson, accepts Mayor 
Duncan as his direct leader. Rela- 
tionships between the commission- 
ers and Shores are strengthened by 
the fact that each of them had been 
in office when Duncan was elected. 

The Republican party is repre- 
sented by only four men in the top 
level of the leadership hierarchy. 
One of them is Dorsey and another 
Douglas Schaeffer, in the Voorhis- 
Schaeffer law firm. The Republican 
county committee chairman is law- 
yer Jerome Christianson, a friend 
of Enoch Winneman, a_ former 
mayor, who was the only Repub- 
lican elected to that office in almost 
three decades. His election occurred 
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as a result of disagreement among 
top Democrats on their candidates. 

A quick appraisal of the leader- 
ship structure of a city such as Blair 
might not reveal one or more of the 
three men who are the top leaders. 
It would be possible to think that 
Shores was the most influential, be- 
cause of his control over most of 
the city commissioners. Men such as 
Schaeffer, Widmer, Keith Voorhis, 
Duncan, or Ballou, might also be 
thought of as being in top posi- 
tions. Actually, they serve as fronts 
or representatives of the real lead- 
ers. 

Urban renewal professionals are 
cognizant of the power to promote 
or to stop programs that flows 
through the leadership structure. 
But, to have this diagramed on pa- 
per, with explanations as to why 
certain leaders turn to other leaders 
for direction, consent, or support, 
can be a very enlightening experi- 
ence for those who are action-ori- 
ented 

For example, after obtaining the 
data on Blair, the author continued 
his observations while a program, 
similar in many ways to the usual 
urban renewal project, was pro- 
moted. The directors of the cam- 
paign, to get action on their plan, 
carried on a public information 
campaign for their ideas and fought 
against a Mr. Harwayne, who led 
the opposition. At no time did they 
recognize Harwayne as a front per- 
son for the real leader of the oppo- 
sition, who was Mr. Turner. Neith- 
er did they give any attention to 
the other top leaders, who, if they 
had been sold on the worthwhile- 
ness of the project, could have used 
their influence to gain the desired 
decision in the city council. 

In another city where the leader- 
ship structure was a single pyramid, 
with a man at its peak who had 
been in control for a long time, 
younger businessmen and _ social 
agency people had worked for years 
to improve a slum in their city. 
Their efforts, directed against the 
people who lived in the area and 
toward creating favorable public 
opinion, were unsuccessful, and ex- 
tremely poor houses with outside 
privies along sidewalk-less dirt 
streets still exist. They never took 
sufficient time to learn that the 
property was returning very favor- 
able profits to its nonresident own- 
ers, who were high level leaders in 
their city. The owners did not 
mind the publicity about the area 
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—because their names were never 
mentioned. 

When a community activity like 
an urban renewal project is one 
that may interfere with the balance 
of power, with taxation rates, or 
with sources of income—or that will 
require large sums of money, either 
private or public—its success will be 
related to the amount of backing 
given it by decision-making leaders 
and, to a lesser extent, to the extent 
of popular support for it. Anyone 
who has worked in urban renewal 
at a policy level will know that it is 
easy to get people who are not on 
good terms with the power leaders 
on committees. The development 
of a large project requires a knowl- 
edge of who should be involved at 
the various levels of influence. 
Therefore, in addition to knowing 
who is at the top of the leadership 
hierarchy, it is necessary to know 
how the banks, law firms, builders, 
and large taxpayers fit into the pic- 
ture. When a suggestion or a pro- 
test comes up in the community, 
the significance of the source must 
be evaluated. What will making a 
change in the plans to meet what is 
desired by Mr. Goodwin, publisher 
of the main newspaper, do to the 
amount of support Mr. Shumacher 
of the industrial association will 
give? The necessity to have this 
type of information becomes even 
more real when it is recognized 
that projects frequently take many 
years to complete and thus may 
have to operate with more than 
one elected city administration. For 
the urban renewal administrator to 
know the decision-making struc- 
ture of his area is to use it. All the 
goals he must achieve in the legal, 
financial, political, and __ social 
spheres will depend on his ability 
to assess the circumstances and to 
act expediently at the appropriate 
time, which makes it highly desir- 
able to have someone devoting at- 
tention to this assessment. 


Relocation 

Urban renewal administrators 
know roughly what their problems 
are as their programs progress but 
they often are not aware of the 
scope or intensity of a difficulty nor 
ways in which it may be related 
to other troubles. What they see 
as trouble spots at times may be 
only symptoms of underlying major 
difficulties. Anthropologists can 
check out these problem areas and 
attempt to define them as they actu- 
ally exist. 


A rather dramatic area for scien- 
tific inquiry, because it catches the 
attention of the press and public, 
has to do with the residents, shop 
keepers, and small businessmen 
within the boundaries of a project 
site, whose problems cause serious 
concern in urban renewal pro- 
grams. These are the people whose 
plight may have stimulated the ur- 
ban renewal interests in the larger 
community; the ones whose exist- 
ence would be affected the most by 
a project that will destroy their 
physical surroundings—and this de- 
struction will occur whether or not 
they wish to cooperate, by the law 
of their land, even though they may 
have given part of their lives to 
achieve ownership and a sense of 
belonging. 

Regardless of the initial inten- 
tion of citizen leaders or profes- 
sional planners and public admini- 
strators, many of these residents 
and businessmen will not be able 
to afford rents in the proposed new 
buildings. If space is to be provided 
for small businessmen, their capital 
and skills may not fit most of them 
for the new life. The forced move 
out of their places of residence or 
business will permanently damage 
long established systems of relation 
ships that kept them functioning. 
On the other ey for many it will 
be a different story. The strap of 
slums that hung heavy over shoul- 
ders of those desiring and working 
to improve their stations, will be 
taken away in the cleaner, safer, 
and easier life in new buildings. 
And, even more importantly, their 
children will face a more produc- 
tive row to hoe in their educational 
and social pursuits. 

In this difficult human relations 
problem area, the social anthro- 
pologist can contribute by achiev- 
ing a sound understanding of the 
situation and how it may be han. 
dled in the best interests of the peo- 
ple as well as the programs. Here 
his contribution may be most pro- 
ductive when used in guiding the 
social workers and other social 
agency personnel assigned the task 
of finding temporary quarters for 
residents, relocating them perma- 
nently in other areas, or in assign- 
ing them space in the new build- 
ings. 

Experienced urban renewal per- 
sonnel will agree that any knowl- 
edge that will reduce misunder- 
standings, confusion, conflict, and 
actual suffering on the part of peo- 
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ple to be displaced or resettled is 
highly desirable. The anthropolo- 
gist can bring to light the insecuri- 
ties and frustrations due to the ne- 
cessity to comply with a strange law 
or caused by inadequate or inaccu- 
rate information about what is to 
happen to them and to their prop- 
erty. 

It is seldom that community rep- 
resentatives on boards or commit- 
tees of the urban renewal program 
or of other social agencies fully 
understand the people or their en- 
vironment in slum areas. Most of 
them come from much different 
social backgrounds and have beliefs 
that prevent them from being ob- 
jective about why people in the 
poorer areas live there as they do. 
Thus it is likely that they will be 
doing something for people, rather 
than with them, in a paternalistic 
fashion. This can lead to tremen- 
dous problems in public relations 
for the agency. 

As social agency professionals 
know, many people who have lived 
without the conveniences that mod- 
ern housing provides do not change 
their way of life easily. For ex- 
ample, when water is piped into 
homes for the first time, the level 
of use is very low for a long time 
as compared to families who have 
been accustomed to an ample or 
convenient source. Training in 
maintaining equipment and _ in 
keeping an apartment in good 
shape as well as in the disposal of 
wastes, may have to be given to 
potential residents. A task for the 
anthropologist might be to deter- 
mine what kind of training would 
serve best and the methods that 
would be most effective, since teach- 
ing people how to live with mod- 
ern facilities would reduce difficul- 
ties of administering a public or 
private low-income housing proj- 
ect. Classes in use and care of mod- 
ern sanitary facilities can be as im- 
portant as training in family bud- 
geting, in preparing of proper diets, 
or in caring for a baby. This train- 
ing should be provided both during 
the development of an urban re- 
newal project and afterward. 

The slum is the receptacle for 
the recruits to urban living from 
the failures in rural or small village 
areas and the failures in other parts 
of the city, as well as being a home 
for other types of people. People 
who live in slum areas because of 
personally uncontrollable hardships 
—physical, social, mental, or eco- 
nomic—or whose behavior is accept- 
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FOUR RENEWAL AGENCIES CONTRACT 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICES 

In the spirit of the “social goals” section of the NAHRO 
1961-1963 program resolution that appears on pages 441-447, four 
local agencies heading up various types of renewal activities have 
recently contracted with social agencies for specialized services, 
ranging from planning surveys to organizing citizen support in 
renewal neighborhoods. City by city, here’s the story: 


PROVIDENCE: Hand in hand with the physical planning for 
Providence’s Community Renewal Program goes social plan 
ning. The method: the City of Providence contracted with the 
Rhode Island Council of Community Services. The contract, 
calling for a 16-month study at a cost of $14,900, has set the 
community services council at work on (1) delineating neighbor- 
hoods and districts as known from a social point of view; (2) 
developing “social indices” for measuring social problems in 
various parts of the city; (3) drawing up a plan for citizen par- 
ticipation in renewal at all levels; (4) cataloging needed social 
services for renewal areas. 


CINCINNATI: “Something that certainly is in demand” is how 
one local official characterizes the services made possible to resi- 
dents of the city’s Avondale-Corryville conservation area through 
a contract signed about a month ago between the city and The 
Better Housing League of Greater Cincinnati, Inc. Home econ- 
omist services are being made available to help housewives ““keep 
a good home on a limited budget.” Contract charges have been 
approved as an eligible cost for the federally-aided project. Any 
family affected by the physical upgrading of the neighborhood 
may use the services of the two home economists BHL provides. 


DAYTON: With a history of over six years of “working together 
for urban renewal,” the Community Welfare Council of the 
Dayton Area and the city this summer entered into a three-year 
contract under which the welfare council will provide profes 
sional services for the development of citizen participation in 
what is called the city’s “Neighborhood Improvement Program.” 
The program is entirely city-financed and operated to conserve 
sound existing neighborhoods. The techniques being developed 
in this “NIP” program are to be applied under another contract 
that the council has just negotiated with the city in connection 
with Dayton’s Community Renewal Program. Although the CRP, 
handled by the planning department, is being financed in part 
by federal funds from the Urban Renewal Administration, the 
money for welfare consultation is coming from the city. 


WATERLOO: The close interrelationship of physical and social 
planning has long been recognized in Waterloo, Iowa. Early 
signs of that recognition were the membership of the city plan 
ning commission in the planning division of the United Services 
of Black Hawk County—a membership dating from the incor- 
poration of United Services—and presence of the planning direc 
tor on the current steering committee of the organization. Once 
renewal “talk” began, joint action seemed to be in order. 

Before formal application for federal aid was made, a contract 
between the city planning commission and the United Services 
organization was drawn up. While property conditions were 
studied by the local real estate board, “people” conditions were 
observed by the Social Welfare Federation, a United Services 
member agency. Some 400 out of 420 households were visited by 
two interviewers, who gathered data on family income, family 
composition, tenure of employment and residence, at a total 
survey cost of less than $1000. 

Once the renewal project got necessary federal approval, the 
organization got into the act again with a three-year contract 
with the city to provide relocation services. Cost for this function 
will be $8000 a year, again with federal approval of the contract 
as an eligible project cost. 
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able only in a slum area—pose espe- 
cially difficult problems. Thus, fre- 
quently in the past, after many 
frustrating experiences trying to 
work with these people and fit them 
into an efficiently administered 
project, the decision has been made 
to exclude those who did not meet 
certain behavioral requirements. 
Today, the trend is to seek ways of 
assisting all displaced families by 
helping them to adjust instead of 
forcing them out of the redevelop- 
ment area to fend for themselves in 
some other low-rent sector. If this 
trend continues, adminstrators will 
have to become even more con- 
cerned with the special problems of 
these persons and will need to call 
on social scientists to help point out 
what might be done. 

There are many other areas of 
administrative responsibility that 
would be more efficient from a 
human relations standpoint if an 
anthropologist were used to do 
some analytical studies. For exam- 
ple, the knowledge an anthropolo- 
gist could provide as to the cultural 
characteristics of various ethnic 
groups could ease the relocation 
job. The anthropologist could chart 
behavioral patterns and attitudes 
of displacees toward the old life 
before movement and their expec- 
tations about what it will be like 
in the new project. He would prob- 
ably find that correct information 
had not reached some people. Thus 
methods of providing them with 
meaningful information and with 
assurances to assuage their fears 
could be worked out. 

Further, the possible relationship 
that may develop among families 
and neighbors under various build- 
ing arrangements and apartment 
layouts can be predicted and pro- 
cedures for minimizing social or 
ethnic conflicts and feelings of dis- 
crimination worked out. And _ pos- 
sible consequences in new housing 
areas in terms of increased or de- 
creased demands for different types 
of community services can be con- 
sidered. 


Administrative Structure 

There are several possibilities for 
the position the anthropologist 
might have on the organizational 
chart of an urban renewal project 
or program. He may, for example, 
be the director of the whole project 
or of one unit within it, such as of 
relocation activities or of a social 
science department. Usually, how- 
ever, he should have a staff func- 
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tion, because he will be analyzing 
and preparing recommendations 
for a wide variety of activities. To 
make the best use of his type of skill 
and knowledge, the anthropologist 
should be accessible to all units in 
a consultant type of role. Thus, a 
title such as special assistant to the 
director frequently provides the 
needed flexibility. 

Where it is not possible to em- 
ploy a social anthropologist be- 
cause one is not available or be- 
cause the project is small, such as- 
sistance may be obtained on a part 
time basis by engaging someone on 
the staff of a college or someone in 
other employment. Another way to 
get such services would be to have 
such a person in the central or re- 
gional offices of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency who would 
be available for consultation. 
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A HOUSING MANAGER 
states his working philosophy 


by LOUIS HARPER, 
anager, Elyton Village, 


Housing Authority of the Birmingham District, 


Birmingham, Alabama 


If I had just one bit of advice to 
give a new public housing manager 
it would be: “Don’t try too hard.” 

This admonition has come to me 
in connection with another type of 
work but it is equally applicable to 
housing flanagement. The “take-it- 
easy” principle has been rubbed 
into me by teachers of writing 
courses and, more often than I like, 
I have had an editor return an of- 
fering of mine with the comment 
that the idea was good . . . but I 
was trying too hard. This criticism 
I have taken to mean that I have 
been pressing my points so hard 
that the article didn’t read easily 
and naturally: possibly the setting 
was overly described or the action 
was overly emphasized . . . or may- 
be the piece was couched in words 
and phrases that seemed too cate- 
chistic. 

My Beginning 

Some 12 years ago, when I was 
a fledgling housing manager, every 
little ripple, complaint, or digres- 
sion from the plane of sweetness 
and light on which I presumed a 
project should exist sent me off 
into a spiral of action to theo- 
retically normalize things again. In- 
spection was heaped upon inspec- 
tion, to make certain no leaf was 
out of place in the yards and no 
sin of individuality was committed 
in the household. It was presumed 
that everyone should be up and 
about and the house properly po- 
liced at a reasonable hour in the 
morning. If the refrigerator, range, 
kitchen cabinet, or other items fur- 
nished by the authority had been 
rearranged from their predestined 
location, it was considered some- 
what of a sacrilege. 

Likewise, each little complaint 
from one neighbor about another 
on the behavior of children was in- 
vestigated, which generally stirred 
up a hornet’s nest of neighborhood 
animosity and solved no problems. 
If old folk complained that the 
people next door had had a party 
that kept them up way past their 
bedtime, I promptly sent a letter of 
condemnation to the offending 
family. 
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Complaints begot complaints... 
so the more I acted upon com- 
plaints, the more I received. 

Also, continuous inspection and 
criticism of tenants’ households be- 
came an infringement on their pri- 
vate lives and a natural resentment 
set in. In more specific words, my 
entire management operation be- 
came one of trying to plug up holes 
of non-compliance, using a set of 
rules that would have been better 
applied to an institution than to a 
community of rent-paying citizens. 
I was simply trying too hard and, 
in so doing, I was losing the proper 
perspective and was heading down 
the trail towards a pattern of be- 
havior that generally kept me at 
cross purposes with a large segment 
of the residents in our housing. 


I Quit Trying 

Then I quit trying too hard. 
Now, if a mother comes in and 
complains that a neighbor's child 
has bloodied her little Buster's 
nose, I ask if she has gone in to see 
the child’s mother. If she says no, 
I suggest that she do so. If she says 
yes .. . and the mother wouldn't 
talk to her . . . or wouldn’t promise 
corrective action, I write the com- 
plaint on a piece of memo paper 
and pitch it in my work basket. 
Then I tell little Buster's mother 
I'll check into the matter. Actually 
I do absolutely nothing at all ex- 
cept leave the memo in my basket 
for a few days—and the odds are 50 
to | that nothing further about the 
matter ever comes up. The incident 
is just a miniature crisis in the life 
of Buster and his family that gen- 
erally passes into obscurity in a few 
hours, without my getting my med- 
dling fingers into it. And most 
minor complaints go this route. 
Which seems to prove the theory 
that 90 per cent of our troubles 
would never have occurred if we 
hadn't taken a stick and stirred 
them up. 

When they are mad, most people 
simply want someone to sound off 
to. So I let them sound off to me; 
then I forget about it. Quite fre- 
quently a resident who has just 


emphatically denounced her neigh- 
bor to me will call back in a short 
while and tell me to forget all 
about what she said. 


Tranquilizers 

If a manager's administration is 
of a tranquil nature, his tenants 
will think well of him and they will 
be the happier for it. A yard that 
is biesered with children’s play- 
things may be an eyesore to some 
exacting folk but, if the yard serves 
to keep the children happy, who 
are we to insist the family clean it 
up? Growing boys have a natural 
affinity for dogs, trees, and balls— 
so, admitting the fact that most 
projects are of too high a density 
to permit animals, we should be 
very lenient in permitting these 
boys to climb trees and play ball. 
At the beginning, I found myself 
trying to enforce rules of conduct 
that no commercial development 
would try to impose on its resi 
dents. If a tenant comes from a 
squalid, unsavory environment and 
tries to bring squalid habits with 
him, we should try to change his 
habits a little at a time—not make 
him the subject of a crash program. 

The supposed need for faultless 
maintenance of the grounds and 
buildings of a project is too often 
pounded into managers from the 
higher echelons of housing author 
ity administration, without consid 
ering the many facets of the person- 
alities of the tenants residing in a 
project. It stands to reason that, 
where tenants maintain yards, resi- 
dents will not all cut their grass at 
the same time—anymore than will 
the neighbors on your street and 
mine. In Elyton Village, there are 
many preferences for the use of our 
little fenced-in backyards. One resi- 
dent has a flower garden, anothe 
grass, still another raises vegetables, 
and another has built a playground 
for small, stay-at-home children. 
Being allowed this freedom recog. 
nizes the tenant as an individual 
and makes him a better tenant. 

Tenants should be encouraged to 
control vermin, keep their appli- 
ances clean, and maintain order in 
their homes—but they should not 
be hounded into fitting into a tem- 
plate of uniformity. The housing 
manager should not get upset if a 
living room is used as a bedroom, 
particularly by elderly couples, 
since many times the nocturnal 
habits of one family member may 
keep the other party awake—so 
working out new space uses may be 
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the only way to maintain family 
peace. 

The coming of air-conditioners, 
automatic washers and dryers, tele- 
phone extensions, and so on have 
created an itch in many residents 
of public housing . . . and I wonder 
why they should be prohibited 
from having these appliances, as I 
understand is true with some au- 
thorities. 

Likewise, a constant probing into 
the affairs of the tenants in an ef- 
fort to uncover specific lease viola- 
tions mostly turns up a lot of ill 
feeling and little else. It is my con- 
tention, from my many years of 
management, that substantial lease 
violators, like chronic troublemak- 
ers, jell to the top in time and can 
be skimmed off without the mana- 
ger having to get his hands into the 
jelly and contaminating it. 

I think project management is 
like a drop of quicksilver. As long 
as you do not clutch it too tightly, 
you can hold it in your hand but, 
when you do squeeze it, you lose 
control of it. Too, too often the top 
executives, and sometimes those at 
more junior levels of control in 
local authorities, prescribe manage- 
ment policies without actually hav- 
ing a working feel for management. 
Many of the rules and regulations 
they promulgate look good on 
paper but are not good operational 
tools. Instead, they tend to irritate 
tenants and create problems for 
manarement. 

My philosophy is that a manager 
should not be a bosom pal to his 
tenants . . . but neither should he 
be a tyrant. He should generally be 
sympathetic . . . rather than critical. 
He should be thought of as a source 
of guidance and helpfulness 
rather than an unyielding ogre. He 
should never look down his nose at 
his tenants . . . but should conduct 
himself so they will look up to and 
respect him. Actually, a manager 
who is a little blind and a little 
deaf and a little lame when it 
comes to jumping to conclusions 
will fare better than the eager 
beaver and will enjoy his job more 
at the same time. 

And, last, I would recommend 
that a manager keep his nose and 
fingers out of the personal affairs 
of his tenants. He should not try 
too hard to be the king of his do- 
main but, by putting into practice 
the philosophy prescribed by this 
writer, he may find he is just that 
and has the popular support of his 
“subjects.” 
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CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA TAKES HONORS FOR FIRST 
COMPLETED URBAN RENEWAL PROJECT IN THE STATE 

Striding ahead of all other cities in the state, Calexico became 
the first community in California to complete an urban renewal 
contract with the federal government, an event marked by the 
receipt of the final $177,281 installment of a $341,381 federal 
capital grant early this summer. 

The project involved a 2l-acre site that originally held 68 
houses; 65 of them—one pictured above—had deteriorated far 
beyond rehabilitation and were demolished. In their place, 72 
single-family homes and ten duplexes were constructed. The net 
project cost: $515,938, of which Calexico’s share was met entirely 
through non-cash grants-in-aid. Taxes in the area jumped from 
$4400 to $16,400. . 

Calexico’s name for the dwellings in its new project, one of 
which is shown below: Hermosa (Beautiful) Homes. 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


A. J. HARMON 
LOOKS AHEAD IN NAHRO 








Now that the smoke has cleared 
away and the 28th Annual Confer- 
ence of NAHRO is history, this is 
a welcome opportunity to express 
to the membership my very sincere 
appreciation for the L etige of 
serving as your president during 
the forthcoming two-year term. We 
are all aware of the outstanding 
leadership given NAHRO in pre- 
vious years—and I have had the 
particular opportunity during the 
past year to observe the calm, 
smooth, and very effective leader- 
ship given the organization by 
Karl Falk. The responsibility of 
continuing the illustrious record of 
past presidents is somewhat stag- 
gering—but you can be sure every 
effort will be made. Over the years, 
NAHRO has been built into a pro- 
fessional organization of great stat- 
ure and prestige and this position 
must be maintained and strength- 
ened during the coming term. 

Fortunately, my part in this task 
is made much easier by many fa- 
vorable factors within our Asso- 
ciation. Most important to me is 
the obvious interest, activity, and 
participation on the part of the 
membership, by both agencies and 
individuals. No organization can 
move forward without a strong and 
active membership—and the inter- 
est of NAHRO members in work- 
ing together within the organiza- 
tion to accomplish bigger and bet- 
ter things is apparent at every turn. 
This is the real vitality of NAHRO 
and I will rely heavily upon it as 
we move forward. 


NAHRO’s Vice-presidents 

Another plus for the two years 
ahead is the election by NAHRO 
of three very capable leaders as 
vice-presidents to head the three 
divisions of the Association: The 
Right Reverend Monsignor Leo A. 
Geary as vice-president for the 
Housing Division; James D. Rich- 
ardson as vice-president for the Re- 
newal Division; and D. E. Mackel- 
mann as vice-president for the 
Codes Division. Under the new ad- 
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ministrative plan of the organiza- 
tion, these are very responsible and 
important positions and it is a real 
comfort to have men of such cal- 
iber directing their respective di- 
visions. 

Not to be overlooked in the con- 
tinuing success of NAHRO is the 
fine contribution of a very compe- 
tent staff under the able direction 
of John Lange. The dedication of 
these people is truly amazing and 
the amount and variety of tasks 
they perform for NAHRO is al- 
most endless. Needless to say, they 
will be relied upon as the back- 
bone of the Association’s progress 
in the future, as they have been in 
the past. 


What’s Ahead? 

Since the recent conference—and 
even before—the question has been 
asked on several occasions: “What 
do you hope for NAHRO to accom- 
plish during your term as _presi- 
dent?” These inquiries seem to an- 
ee some spectacular reply — 
perhaps a proposal that NAHRO 
sponsor the relocation of San Fran- 
cisco to the East Coast. Such pro- 
posals, no doubt, would attract at- 
tention to the organization but, in 
my opinion, the spectacular must 
be tempered with realism. In all 
honesty, I see no such projects at 


present. Rather, it seems to me, a 
more realistic goal is to continue 
our efforts to improve and simpli- 
fy the procedures now under way 
to revitalize our cities and make 
adequate housing available to more 
families. 

Frankly, NAHRO has been is- 
sued something of a challenge in 
this regard. The Housing Act of 
1961 has given us well-conceived 
and far-reaching new legislative 
possibilities. While additional leg- 
islative implementation might be 
desirable from time to time, we 
now have a new framework within 
which to operate and experiment. 
Furthermore, the vigorous adminis- 
tration and cooperative attitude 
within the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency and its constituent 
agencies leave little to be desired. 
Anyone familiar with the Washing- 
ton scene during the past several 
months can hardly help being im- 
pressed with the teamwork devel- 
oped by the several HHFA agen- 
cies. Under the strong leadership 
of the administrator, the climate 
on the federal level promises bright 
days ahead. 

If NAHRO is to maintain its 
place in the sun, it is apparent that 
our objective must be to join whole- 
heartedly in these progressive et- 
forts—to encourage the use of the 
new legislative tools to improve 
our programs — to cooperate with 
the several federal agencies involved 
to find new and better ways of ap- 
proaching our problems under the 
legislative programs made avail- 
able. NAHRO’s real strength lies 
in the collective talents and expe- 
rience of its members on the local 
level. We must take full advantage 
of such strength and join the other 
forces of progress at work. 

A. ]. Harmon, November 1961 





nationwide “celebration.” 





1962: 25TH ANNIVERSARY UNITED STATES HOUSING ACT 
The year 1962 will mark the 25th anniversary of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937. The act opened the way to federal- 
local teamwork in attacking the clearance of slums and the 
provision of standard housing for families of low income. It 
was the forerunner of the 1949 housing act, which started the 
full-scale community redevelopment and renewal drive. 

Local agencies are urged to call public attention to the historical 
act during the anniversary year and to demonstrate, through 
news stories, exhibits, tours, talks, and special programs how it 
has worked to produce good homes and friendly neighborhoods. 
Give NAHRO the word on such activities, so that other com- 
munities can be kept in touch with what is expected to be a 
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“B” System 


YOUNGSTOWN TESTS STEAM CONTROLS 


--sees savings of $8000 a year at one project 


This winter’s chilling blasts will 
be a little less menacing to the ten- 
ants of Youngstown’s Westlake Ter- 
race and may be considerably easier 
on the authority’s pocketbook— 
thanks to a test of heating controls 
made at Westlake Terrace last 
winter. 

As a result of that test, the au- 
thority has installed 22 Weather- 
man steam controls manufactured 
by the Automatic Devices Division 
of American Machine and Metals, 
Inc., at a total cost of $6041.20. 
The authority expects to save $8000 
in the purchase of steam this heat- 
ing season—plus giving tenants a 
supply of heat with few ups and 
downs in temperature. 


Features of Controls 


Basis of the test was a compari- 
son of the Weatherman control 
with that of another manufacturer. 
The second control, labeled “B” in 
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the illustrations accompanying this 
report, had been installed on an 
experimental basis but had proved 
unsatisfactory because of difficulty 
in adjusting it and because of spas- 
modic and irregular heat supply. 

While both control systems are 
of the off-on type—as contrasted tu 
the kind where steam is in continu- 
ous circulation but is throttled to 
maintain desired indoor tempera- 
tures—and both use an outdoor 
“thermostat” to signal the amount 
of steam needed, the two systems 
differ in several important respects. 

First major difference is that the 
“B” device may provide heat for, 
say, 20 minutes in an hour, raising 
the indoor temperature far above 
the desired level and then shut off 
the flow of steam until the temper- 
ature drops. This system results in 
the kinds of fluctuations shown in 
the temperature recording disc re- 
produced above. 


The Weatherman system, on the 
other hand, provides a_ certain 
amount of heat at fixed periods— 
say, every hour—and regulates the 
total steam supply by varying the 
length of time that heat is fur- 
nished during each hour. The re- 
sult is the very uniform tempera- 
ture range shown on the recording 
disc for that control. 

A second difference between the 
two sets of equipment lies in the 
fact that even though the Weather- 
man provides an added control 
operation, it is a simpler mecha- 
nism than the “B” type, making it 
easier to service and adjust. 

And, finally, there is a difference 
in the initial costs of the two units. 
The Weatherman control costs 
$272.60 installed and adjusted. The 
“B” system costs about $375 for the 
equipment alone and adjustment 
and installation costs are higher 
than those for the Weatherman. 
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To test the two systems, controls 
were installed in two sets of six 
buildings out of the 64 buildings 
in the project. Each of the six 
buildings contains 52 dwelling 
units involving 193 rooms. Layout 
of the buildings and of the steam 
main, control valves, and conden- 
sate meters is shown in the accom- 
panying diagram, where the Weath- 
erman equipment is identified 
system “A”. Before the starting date 
for the test, representatives from 
both manufacturers were invited 
to check the settings for their 
equipment. 

The test was carried out during 
the final three months of last year 
and it is reported that December 
was 20 per cent colder than usual, 
with the result that the 41.4 per 
cent savings in steam achieved by 
Weatherman in October and No- 
vember was reduced to 25.6 per 
cent for the entire three-month 
period. Condensation readings were 
made daily and each day weather 
bureau data was obtained to cal- 
culate degree days. 

The results of the test are given 
in the table in the adjacent col- 
umn. 

As the table of readings indicates, 
the six buildings controlled by 
Weatherman equipment used 348,- 
300 pounds less steam than the 
“B” buildings. Since there were 
2380 degree days in the three 
month period, saving per degree 
day was 148 pounds of steam. It is 
on the basis of this data that the 
authority projects its potential an- 
nual savings, computed in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Since 148 pounds of steam were 
saved each degree day for the 193 
rooms involved, 1897 pounds of 
steam would be saved for each 
degree day if all 2466 rooms in 
the development were served by 
Weatherman. Assuming an average 
of 5365 degree days in a year—that 
is the actual average over the last 
nine years—total savings of steam 
in a heating season would be 10,- 
720,000 pounds. At a rate of 75 


cents per 1000 pounds of steam— 
the rate varies with the amount 
used—the dollar saving could be 
$8020 for all of Westlake Terrace. 
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1960 
Month 
October 
November 
December 
Total 


STEAM CONSUMPTION RECORD— 
WESTLAKE TERRACE TEST 


Weatherman “B” System 
Con- Con- 
densate densate 
Per Per 
Degree Steam Degree Steam Degree 
Days Consumed Day C consumed Day 
394 148.700 377 286,900 730 
660 262,000 396 391,000 592 
1326 602,300 15] 683,400 516 
2380 1,013,000 125 1,361,300 573 
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Layout of the 12 buildings used to test two steam control systems 
at Youngstown’s Westlake Terrace is shown in this diagram. 
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New Maintenance Products 








Removable core locks are not 
new with Yale, nor is the pre-assem- 
bled, quick installation Mono-lock 
—but putting a removable core in 
the Mono-lock is new. This means 
that Yale’s “unit-type” locks, which 
do not require mortising for instal- 
lation in the door, now have the ad- 
vantage of permitting lock changes 
without rekeying. To change the 
lock—after a tenant moves, for in- 
stance—all that is necessary is to 
remove the “old” core with a con- 
trol key and put the “new” core in 
its place. The old cylinder can then 
be used on another door. 

The term Mono-lock refers to the 
fact that the set consists of the lock- 
ing mechanism to which one es- 
cutcheon and knob is attached and 
one “loose” escutcheon and knob. 
Quick installation is claimed be- 
cause the lock is put in place by 
cutting a piece out of the door just 
big enough to let the lock slide into 
place with its attached escutcheon. 
The other escutcheon is then posi- 
tioned on the other side of the door 
and fastened with tie rods. 

The company maintains that its 
Mono-lock is the only unit-type 
equipment where the knob is far 
enough away from the edge of the 
door—234 inches—to avoid knuckle 
scraping and in which the key can 
be inserted vertically instead of 
horizontally. 

The new combination can be 
masterkeyed—for one building, for 
example—and grand masterkeyed so 
that all locks in several buildings 
can be opened with one key. 


Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
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oF Housinc when writing to: Yale 
and Towne, Chrysler Building, 
New York 17. 


POLYURETHANE COATING 

A long-time supplier of shellacs 
and varnishes is now producing a 
polyurethane varnish, described as 
“the finest . . . polyurethane coat- 
ing that we have been able to 
make.” The material is called 
LAST-N-LAST and it is a “one- 
part” finish—ready to use as it 
comes from the can. As a result, it 
is not quite as hard or glossy a fin- 
ish as a two-part formula would be 
... but it is far easier to work with. 

LAST-N-LAST is made by the 
Woodfinishing Products Company, 
which has been producing shellacs 
and varnishes for 40 years. Its new 
coating, however, is not just an up- 
graded varnish, the company points 
out. Instead, it is described as a 
blend of polyurethane raw materi- 
als specifically designed for marine 
use and extreme weather resistance 
combined with polyurethane ma- 
terials yielding the highest abrasion 
resistance. It contains 50 per cent 
solids, “‘a much higher solids con- 
tent than conventional coatings.” 

The result is a clear finish that 
will “outwear the finest varnishes 
and lacquers by two to three times,” 
with great resistance to impact, 
abrasion, weather, and chemicals. 
LAST-N-LAST is also said to flow 
well, dry rapidly, and produce a 
clear, deep gloss. 

While LAST-N-LAST is a gen- 
eral purpose, clear coating, the com- 
pany will also make polyurethane 
finishes to the customer’s specifica- 
tions. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
or Housing when writing to: 
Woodfinishing Products Company, 
34-48 Industrial Street, Bronx 61, 
New York. 


“FOOLPROOF” EPOXY GLUE 

United States Plywood calls its 
new Weldwood epoxy glue “fool- 
proof” because it allows for human 
error. The company maintains that 
most of the epoxy formulations of- 
fered to the public so far have not 
lived up to the claims made for 
them because the average person is 
not in a position to mix the resin 
and the hardener in the exact pro- 





portions required as a minimum 
condition for successful adhesion. 

To get around this limitation on 
what USP calls the “glamor glues,” 
the company claims to have come 
up with a formula that permits as 
much as a 25 per cent margin of 
error in mixing. Thus, even though 
the instructions call for mixing 
equal parts of the resin and harden- 
er, the user will get a workable 
compound even if the ratio turns 
out to be, say, 60-40. 

Just the same, the company is 
cautious in its claim for its new 89 
cent kit, contending “only . . . that 
it’s better than any other epoxy the 
housewife or handyman can 
find on the store shelves.” 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
or Housinc when writing to: Unit- 
ed States Plywood Corporation, 55 
West 44th Street, New York 36. 


NAIL-ON STONES 

Probably the best way to describe 
Ledge-Rock is to point out that it 
isn’t rock at all: it’s a lightweight 
concrete cast in molds and colored 
to look like stone . . . further, it is 
put out by an aluminum company 
and is nailed in place. 

More specifically, Ledge-Rock 
consists of the lightweight “stones” 
set in a mastic to bond them to in- 
sulation board in 14 x 32-inch pan- 
els. The insulation board is nailed 
directly to studs or applied over 
existing siding and then the joints 
are filled with mortar to complete 
the resemblance to actual stone in- 
stallations. 

Ledge-Rock siding comes in eith- 
er a slate colored gray or a golden 
sand shade. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc when writing to: Alsco 
Aluminum, 225 South Forge Street, 
Akron 8. 
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New Construction Products 





VINYL BUILDING PANELS 














An incombustible plastic build- 
ing panel of a type reported to 
serve as a “major architectural 
material throughout Europe” will 
soon be available in the United 
States. Allied Chemical’s Barrett 
Division plans to start commercial 
production of the material early in 
1962. 

The new panels will be made 
from polyvinyl chloride (PVC) 
resins and will come in flat or cor- 
rugated forms in green, white, and 
gray opaque sheets and in green, 
neutral, and yellow translucent 
sheets. 

Among the applications that the 
company sees for its non-flammable 
structural panels—they “merely 
char when flame is applied”—are: 
roofing, siding, skylighting, side- 
lighting, partitions, suspended ceil- 
ings, fences, and canopies. Entire 
structures can be enclosed with the 
“truly opaque” type, it is said, with 
the translucent panels used to ad- 
mit light. 

Described as “rigid,” to differen- 
tiate them from PVC products that 
have been softened for such appli- 
cations as hoses, the vinyl panels 
can be bent—at 90 degree angles 
parallel to the corrugations, if nec- 
essary, and on a radius of 12 feet 
perpendicular to the corrugations. 
This latter flexibility can be in- 
creased by heating the material. 

The company claims for its new 
product a lower first cost per square 
foot than most other plastic build- 
ing materials—and a low applica- 
tion cost. No special tools or tech- 
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niques, it is said, are needed for 
installation. The panels can be cut, 
sawed, or drilled with conventional 
equipment. 

While the vinyl sheets are light- 
weight—approximately eight ounces 
per square foot—they are described 
as having “excellent impact resist- 
ance under normal conditions, due 
to elasticity and homogeneous 
structure” and as having demon- 
strated their capacity to carry loads 
“in excess of those required by 
good design practice.” Specifically 
cited is the claim that a sheet sup- 
ported on three-foot centers does 
not fail under a uniform load in 
excess of 100 pounds per square 
foot. 

The company also points to the 
smooth surface of the panels, stat- 
ing that it does not accumulate 
dirt and that it is easy to wash with 
soap or detergent and water. 

Further, the material is described 
as being highly resistant to weather- 
ing, including ultra-violet rays, salt 
air, and moisture; being immune 
to acids, alkalies, common deter- 
gents, oils, grease, and bacteria; 
and being unaffected by cement, 
plaster, brick, and similar building 
materials. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
or Housinc when writing to: Bar- 
rett Division, Allied Chemical Cor- 
poration, 75 West Street, New 
York 6. 


GREEN CARPET 

Grass seed carpets may or may 
not be new, depending upon what 
definitions are used. A “perfected” 
prepared seed bed is new, however. 
And that’s what Troy Turf pur- 
ports to be—“laboratory perfected 
after five years of experimenta- 
tion.” 

Where Troy Turf might be used 
depends, of course, upon the ques- 
tion of costs versus such factors as 
erosion or soil problems. The com- 
pany reports that “the average cost 
per square foot of grass is apprecia- 
bly lower than sod in most parts of 
the country.” 

As for the product, itself, Troy 
Turf is described as a “‘scientifically 
planned layer structure combining 
seed, fertilizer, soil conditioner, or- 
ganic matter, and pH control.” 
These elements are “mechanically 





‘ ae ¥Y 
secured with a layer of jute mulch 

. $0 strong... 1t prevents erosion 
of even 85 degree slopes, yet per- 
mits unhampered passage of germi 
nating seed.” 

As the mat disintegrates, it re 
leases the fertilizer—two pounds of 
nitrogen per thousand square feet, 
plus phosphorus and potash—trace 
elements, and the other growth 
promoting ingredients into the soil. 
Organic matter in the mat, it is 
said, is equivalent to 214 tons per 
acre and the carpet will hold as 
much as 15 tons of water per acre. 

Troy Turf can be ordered using 
varying kinds of grass seed—13 in 
all, including bermuda, bent, blue 
grass, and fescue. 

The turf-to-be comes in rolls 90 
feet long and 54 inches wide, but 
can be cut to specified widths. “No 
special soil preparation is necessary 
on the majority of sites,” says the 
company, and the mat can be in 
stalled by hand by one man. For 
rolling out the potentially green 
carpet in large areas, the company 
has developed the Troy-trac, shown 
in operation in the accompanying 
photo. 

Troy Turf weighs in at 20 ounces 
to the square yard; can be stored 
for as long as nine months; and 100 
rolls can be stored in a 10 x 10 
foot area. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
oF Housinc when writing to: Troy 
Turf Division, Incorporated, 200 
Madison Avenue, New York. 





Free Literature 











Well Pumps 

Information on how to select the right 
water pump from among 82 different 
models of jets, submersibles, and recipro- 
cating types is given in 12-page booklet 
available from: F. E. Myers and Brothers 
Company, 400 Orange Street, Ashland, 
Ohio. 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


AS A QUICK FOLLOW-UP on the August-September “skid row” issue 
of the JouRNAL—now out of stock but a reprint available (see below)— 
we call special attention to the since-issued publication The Homeless Man 
on Skid Row (see listing). This is the “Chicago story” of skid row, on 
which depth research was undertaken several years ago by the city on 
on contract with the National Opinion Research Center and the Chicago 
Community Inventory and which, in preliminary form, has already been 
drawn upon by several other major cities working on redevelopment 
projects involving this very difficult aspect of urban blight. 


The account here, illustrated with some striking photographs as well as 
maps and tables, not only reports on the intensive analysis of inhabitants 
of Chicago’s several skid rows—by age group, by income status, and other 
characteristics—but also treats techniques for enlisting and coordinating 
activities of various agencies concerned and formulates a tentative rede- 
velopment program. 


Conviction of the Chicago skid row examiners, as expressed in the report 
preface by D. E. Mackelmann, Chicago’s Community Conservation Com- 
missioner, who helped spark the study as a “314” demonstration grant 
project, is “that the elimination of skid row is feasible as well as de- 
sirable.” Commissioner Mackelmann says that “not only can skid row, as 
a housing area, be abolished but the problems of the individuals can be 
treated so that a majority of them will not need skid row economically or 
socially.” A combination of housing and welfare resources is the key to 
this rehabilitation and prevention, according to the report. A relocation 
program enlisting unusual cooperation and coordination between official 
and private agencies, and ranging from liquor licensing control to treat- 
ment centers, is an essential. 


The value of the report, in this very readable form, should be consider- 
able—not only for the 100 large urban centers reportedly having skid 
row concentrations but for general understanding of what causes men 
and women of our society to seek refuge in them. Greater detail on these 
causes will be forthcoming also in the “Continuation Studies” on Chicago’s 
skid rows anticipated for publication by the University of Chicago and 
the National Opinion Research Center at a later date. 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


Publications listed as “New from 
NAHRO” can be obtained from NAHRO’s 
main office, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


vember 1961. NAHRO Publication No. 
N428, 6 pp., dittoed. 


THE IMPACT OF LAW AND CODE 
ENFORCEMENT ON REAL ESTATE 
VALUES: A Case Study. Paper given by 
Julian H. Levi before The American In- 
stitute of Real Estate Appraisers, Illinois 
Chapter, September 1960. 6 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. NAHRO Publication No. 0284. 


SKID ROW AND URBAN RENEWAL: 
What’s the Solution to the Relocation 
Problem? Reprint from special issue of 
the Journal of Housing, August-Septem- 


ber 1961. 12 pp. 20 cents. RELOCATION 


THE HOMELESS MAN ON SKID ROW. 

Edited by Gerald S$. Newman. 1961, 190 

pp-, illustrated, bibliography. Tenants Re- 

location Bureau, City of Chicago, 320 

North Clark Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
See introduction. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON FAMILY 
AND BUSINESS RELOCATION CAUSED 
BY URBAN RENEWAL AND OTHER 
PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. Revised No- 
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ALL PUBLICATIONS LISTED 
BELOW ARE OBTAINABLE FROM 
SOURCE NOTED—NOT NAHRO 











RENEWAL 


ENDS AND MEANS OF URBAN RE- 
NEWAL. Papers from the Philadelphia 
Housing Association’s Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary Forum. 1961. 102 pp., pocket-size. $2. 
Philadelphia Housing Association, 1717 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Thirty Philadelphia leaders in business, 
education, law, government, and civic 
services met for three forum sessions on 
“the ends and means” of urban renewal, 
focusing on the nature and extent of the 
city’s urban renewal problem, the eco- 
nomic aspects of renewal, and the method 
of carrying out a comprehensive program. 
Consensus—leaping over much good detail 
in the half-dozen papers presented and 
dissected by the forum participants: in 
the older, blighted, and obsolete area, 
“massive intervention” is required, “far 
beyond anything yet undertaken by any 
community,” and “massive intervention is 
within our economic capacity,” if spread 
over at least two decades and if the role 
of private investment is recognized and 
strengthened. Also: physical undertakings 
must be accompanied by social programs, 
particularly in the field of education. 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS. Edited 
by Lloyd Rodwin. 1961. 253 pp. $5. 
George Braziller, Inc., 215 Park Avenue, 
New York 3, New York. 

For the growing bookshelf on the me- 
tropolis which, it is predicted will accom- 
modate the world’s population in con- 
centrations of 20 million each, 50 years 
from now. A dozen social and other “city” 
scientists express their ideas: on eco- 
nomics and finances, influence of tech- 
nology on urban forms, political implica- 
tions of urban charges, and so forth, with 
the wind-up in the form of a provocative 
comment on Utopian tradition in the 
planning of cities. These essays originally 
appeared in the winter 1961 issue of 
Daedalus, Journal of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. * 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


THE CITIZEN VOLUNTEER. Edited by 
Nathan E. Cohen. 1960. 267 pp. $4.75. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, New York. 

At least 100 million Americans—so this 
book says—are today members of some 
kind of a national organization (NAHRO 
included!) and as such are helping a 
cause they believe in and that reflects 
their point of view. In this joint analysis 
of what volunteers do, why they do it. 
and where they can serve, will be found 
sound observations and advice for volun- 
teers and the professionals they work 
with, alike . . . adaptable too for the ur- 
ban renewal official who is promoting 
citizen participation. 


HOUSING 


HOUSING A METROPOLIS: Chicago, 
by Beverly Duncan and Philip M. Hauser. 
1960. 278 pp., illustrated. $7.50. The Free 
Press of Glencoe, Illinois. 

The “Chicago Supplement” to the 1956 
National Housing Inventory in which the 
city’s housing and renewal agencies co- 
operated with the Chicago Community 
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Inventory to extract comparisons of (a) 
housing conditions of low-income families 
with those of higher-income families; (b) 
housing of nonwhite households with 
housing of white households; (c) housing 
conditions of “young” and “older” fam- 
ilies. The methodology of the study will 
be of interest to other cities working with 
census data. 


HOUSING: 1961 United States Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights Report, Book 4. 1961. 
206 pp. Price? U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Updated report and appraisal of racial 
equity in housing, as reflected in state and 
local data, legislation, and policy state- 
ments. Significant reading for all in hous- 
ing and urban renewal activity. 


REHABILITATION 


CLEVELAND’S NEIGHBORHOOD IM- 
PROVEMENT PROGRAM. Urban Re- 
newal ‘Service Bulletin 3. 1961. 36 pp. 20 
cents. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Easy-to-read short report on successful 
neighborhood conservation and rehabili- 
tation approach in Cleveland, Ohio, as 
proved out in the city’s Garden Valley 
and Monroe reconditioning projects. 


PLANNING 


OPPORTUNITIES IN CITY PLAN- 
NING, by Marjorie S. Berger. 1961. 100 

. $1.65. Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
212 48th Street, New York, New York. 

Will help answer questions from those 
interested in entering the field, at the 
same time suggesting what “makes” a 
planner. 


A GUIDE TO PLANNING LITERA- 
TURE. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. By Etta Arntzen. 1961. 34 pp. $1. 
Cornell University College of Architecture, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Designed for graduate planning stu- 
dents at Cornell University, but useful 
to everyone as a bibliography of biblio- 
graphical and other reference sources in 
the field of planning. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PUBLIC RECORDS MANAGEMENT, 
by Philip C. Brooks. Revised Edition. 
1961. 20 pp. $2. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

Guidance, in terms of general princi- 
ples, on what records to keep and what 
to dispose of in public business—which, of 
course, includes housing and urban re- 
newal. 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1961, 
Orin F. Nolting and David S. Arnold, 
editors. 28th Edition. 1961. 594 pp. $10. 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Facts and figures on the whole range of 
municipal activities in the United States, 
with interpretative round-ups of recent 
developments in many areas, including 
housing and renewal, metropolitan and 
regional planning. 
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CORRECTION, PLEASE... 


The entry in NAHRO’s 1961-62 Housing and Urban Renewal 
Directory for The City of Lexington Municipal Housing Com- 
mission incorrectly shows Alex W. Johnson as the Executive 
Director. Mrs. Connie R. Griffith is the authority's acting 
executive director; Mr. Johnson serves as a renewal consultant to 
the mayor and has no connection with the housing commission. 
Currently the housing commission does not have a chairman, so 
the name of Ralph McCracken should be deleted from the 


Lexington entry. 





MIAMI "608" — 

(Continued from page 448) 

ing fixtures and switches through- 
out, complete repainting, replace- 
ment of kitchen linoleum with syn- 
thetic floor tiles, aluminum window 
replacement where steel casements 
had rusted out. 

The conversion job, taking a 
year’s time, was completed in Au- 
gust at a cost of $800,000 and made 
available 24 four-bedroom, two- 
bath apartments; 152 units with 
three bedrooms, half of them with 
two baths; 84 two-bedroom, one- 
bath units; and 72 ground-floor 
one-bedroom apartments designed 
primarily for the elderly. 

The final average cost per unit 
was $9800; rents average $38 a 
month, with a minimum of $25. 


Generous Space 

Space provided at these rates runs 
as follows: four-bedroom units— 
1423 square feet; three-bedroom 
units—close to 1200 square feet; 
typical two-bedroom units — 949 
square feet; one-bedroom units—476 
square feet. Kitchens are small, re- 
ports Mr. Sofge, but to have en- 
larged them would have been un- 
economic. With other rooms on the 
spacious side and with a large closet 
close to the kitchen area, plus stor- 
age under stairways, the authority 
made the decision against cutting 
into dining space to open the kitch- 
en area. 

Success in Larchmont Gardens 
has inspired the Miami authority 
to seek out more existing housing 
that lends itself for conversion to 
low-rent public housing. “But,” 
warns Mr. Sofge, “not just any old 
608 will work. Buying at the right 
price is important. But the real key 
to success is the adaptability of the 
buildings. And the only way to find 
out is to call in an architectural 
and engineering firm to do a survey 
of the property.” 


NAHRO CONFERENCE— 
(Continued from page 440) 

mon as vice-presidents of the three 
divisions of NAHRO are:* The 
Right Reverend Monsignor Leo A. 
Geary, chairman of the Buffalo 
Municipal Housing Authority, who 
begins his second term as vice-pres- 
ident for the Housing Division; 
James D. Richardson, executive di- 
rector of the Housing Authority 
and Redevelopment Agency of the 
City of Vallejo, California, who suc- 
ceeds President Harmon in the post 
of vice-president for the Renewal 
Division; and D. E. Mackelmann, 
Chairman and Commissioner of the 
Community Conservation Board of 
Chicago, who was re-elected to a 
second term as vice-president for 
the Codes Division. 

Board Members 

Elected to serve four-year terms 
on the Board of Governors were: 
Charles L. Farris, executive direc- 
tor, St. Louis Housing and Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Au- 
thorities; Frederic A. Fay, executive 
director, Richmond (Virginia) Re- 
development and Housing Author- 
ity; John E. Hirten, executive direc- 
tor, San Francisco Planning and 
Urban Renewal Association; Wil- 
liam L. Rafsky, development coor- 
dinator of the City of Philadelphia; 
Ira S. Robbins, vice-chairman, New 
York City Housing Authority; Phil- 
ip F. Tripp, executive director, New 
Bedford Housing Authority; Mrs. 
Betty T. Bergerson, administrative 
assistant, Tacoma Housing Author- 
ity; and Murray M. Bisgaier, exec- 
utive secretary, New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authorities. 

The presidents of the seven 
NAHRO Regional Councils elected 
this spring also come on the Board 
as new members: Arthur C. McGill, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts; Thomas 
R. Finlon, Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania; Chester A. Amedia, 
Youngstown; Haley Sofge, Miami; 
Jack A. Kastor, Dallas; Harris O. 
Hogenson, Fresno; Robert W. Maf- 
fin, Tacoma. 
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Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A288—Assistant Executive Director 
The redevelopment authority of an east- 
ern Pennsylvania city of less than 50,000 
is seeking an assistant executive director, 
with experience in administration, plan- 
ning, and housing in the urban renewal 
field. The authority has two active proj- 
ects and two extensive projects in the 
planning stage. For further information, 
write in care of the JoURNAL OF HousiNc. 


A287—Planning a: 

A position is available in St. Paul for 
an individual desiring renewal-related 
planning experience. A degree in plan- 
ning or related subjects, with a minimum 
of five years experience is required. Neigh- 
borhood planning experience is preferred. 
Salary range: $737 to $881 per month de- 
vending upon econ For further 
information and application forms, con- 
tact: the Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority of the City of Saint Paul, 60 
East Fourth Street, Saint Paul 1, Min- 
nesota. 


A286—Executive Director 

An executive director is being sought 
by a Chicago private community organi- 
zation that works on all community — 
lems. Applicant must be capable of form- 
ing a carrying out policies; directing 
day-to-day operations; programming on a 
long-range basis; and providing direction 
and leadership within the community. 
Skill in public relations and public infor- 
mation on all levels is required. Back- 
ground should include knowledge of the 
development of plans, budgets, and re- 
ports. Compensation is open and will de- 
pend upon education, experience, and 
background, which should be described 
in letter of application to: Alan B. Ham- 
ilton, 7058 South Chappel Avenue, Chi- 
cago 49, Illinois. 


A285—Executive Director 

The Lincoln Park Conservation Asso- 
ciation of Chicago is seeking an executive 
director to administer a community im- 
provement program under way since 1954. 
The general neighborhood renewal plan 
of the 1000-acre neighborhood located in 
a designated urban renewal area, was re- 
cently submitted to the Urban Renewal 
Administration by the local renewal agen- 
cy. Candidate must have education and ex- 

rience commensurate with duties, which 
include administering a staff, coordinating 
renewal of the six neighborhood groups 
that comprise the community, cooperating 
with city-wide public and private agen- 
cies, and providing leadership for a di- 
verse active grass roots organization. The 
salary is open, with an availability date of 
January 1, 1962 or sooner. Apply to: 
William A. Hutchison, M.D., 2419 N. 
Halsted Street, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


A284—Redevelopment 

The New London, Connecticut Rede- 
velopment Agency is seeking qualified 
persons for the positions of assistant di- 
rector and administrative assistant. New 
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London's first urban renewal project, a 
96-acre residential - commercial - industrial 
undertaking, is scheduled to enter the 
execution stage by the end of January 
1962. Employment would begin on or 
about February 1, 1962. Position descrip- 
tion and requirements follow: 


Assistant Director: Position requires a 
bachelor’s degree with three years expe- 
rience in real estate brokerage and/or 
management, social welfare, or urban re- 
newal experience at local level or a mas- 
ter’s degree, with one year’s experience in 
real estate, social welfare, or local renewal 
experience in relocation. Duties involve 
being directly responsible for handling 
the entire relocation and property man- 
agement functions of the redevelopment 
agency. Salary $5500 to $8500. 


Administrative Assistant: Will be directly 


responsible to the executive direcior for. 


administering the acquisition and -demo- 
lition operations of the redevelopment 
agency. A bachelor’s degree in public or 
business administration is desired; how- 
ever, two years’ business school and three 
years’ public or business experience in re- 
lated fields (accounting, urban renewal, 
construction, or business) may be substi- 
tuted. Salary: $5000 to $6500. 

If interested in the above positions, and 
qualified, submit a resume to: Director, 
New London Redevelopment Agency, P.O. 
Box 1390, New London, Connecticut. 


A283—Housing Manager 

Applicant must have at least four years 
of successful experience in public housing 
management, with ability to supervise all 
phases of management operations, includ- 
ing maintenance, tenant relations, budget- 
ing, property control, in a 700-unit hous- 
ing project. Age range: 35-45. Salary open. 
Contact: McClinton Nunn, Secretary-Di- 
rector, Toledo Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority, 400 Nebraska Avenue, Toledo 2, 
Ohio. 


A282—Pianner 

Engineering and urban renewal consult- 
ing firm in the southeastern part of the 
United States is seeking a planner to head 
its city planning section. A financial inter- 
est in the firm will be available to the 
right man. Write, in care of the JourNAL, 
for further information. 


A281—Housing Managers 

The Middle Income Management Cor- 
poration, an operating subsidiary of the 
Fund for Urban Improvement, a non- 
profit cooperative sponsor of middle-in- 
come cooperative housing in New York 
City, is accepting applicants for the posi- 
tion of manager, assistant manager, and 
housing assistant in the cooperative hous- 
ing development managed by the organi- 
zation in the New York metropolitan area. 
College education and experience in pub- 
lic housing and real estate management 
are required. Salary range is from $5000 
to $9000. Submit resume, including per- 
sonal history, education, experience, ref- 


erences, and salary requirements, to Mr. 
Delmore Brickman, Director of Manage- 
ment, Middle Income Management Cor- 
poration, 410 Pearl Street, New York 38, 
New York. 


A280—Assistant Director 

Joplin (Missouri) Land Clearance Au- 
thority is seeking an assistant director 
qualified in urban renewal, city planning, 
architecture, engineering, real estate, or 
other related subjects. Must be able to 
assume responsibility in helping carry out 
total program of one project in loan and 
grant, another to go into execution very 
shortly, and a large GNRP in the plan- 
ning stage. Salary is open, depending on 
training and qualifications. Send resume 
to Floyd Mattlage, Executive Director, 
Land Clearance for Redevelopment Au- 
thority of the City of Joplin, P.O. Box 
562, Joplin, Missouri. 


A279—Renewal Administrator 

The city of Ithaca, New York is seeking 
an experienced renewal administrator for 
a downtown general neighborhood renew- 
al plan. Salary is $10,000 to $12,000 for 
this position, which will be filled by con- 
tractual agreement. Detailed information 
can be obtained by writing: Executive 
Secretary, Redevelopment Coordinating 
Committee, City Hall Annex, Ithaca, New 
York. 


A278—Planning Director 

The Village of Oak Park, Illinois is 
seeking a director of planning between 
the ages of 25-35. Appropriate master’s 
degree, plus three years experience in city 
planning or urban renewal department, 
required. Salary open. Send resume to 
Marke E. Keane, Village Manager, Mu- 
nicipal Building, Oak Park, Illinois. 


A277—Block Director 

Professional staff position of block di 
rector is available with Chicago’s Hyde 
Park-Kenwood Community Conference, a 
community organization dealing with 
problems related to conservation, urban 
renewal, and human relations. Person 
hired for this position will assist existing 
block groups with their own and commu- 
nity-wide programs, will help organize 
new block groups, and will give staff serv- 
ice to the block steering committee made 
up of all block leaders in the community 
Staff service will also be given to the 
Youth Services Committee, representing 
the staff of youth-serving agencies and lay 
leaders. Duties involve preparing reports 
and publicity releases, record keeping, and 
assisting the people of the community, 
through the block program, to participate 
in urban renewal planning and opera- 
tions, with emphasis on rehabilitation. 
Position requires good humor, stamina, 
and patience. College education or equiv- 
alent work experience helpful. Starting 
salary range: $4500 to $5200. Apply with 
resume stating qualifications and experi- 
ence, directed to: Irving Horwitz, Execu- 
tive Director, Hyde Park-Kenwood Com- 
munity Conference, 1305-07 East 53rd 
Street, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


A276—Executive Director 

The Lakewood, New Jersey housing au- 
thority, which also serves as the urban 
renewal authority, has available the i- 
tion of executive director. Salary: $* : 
Send resume to John L. Taylor, Munici- 
pal Manager, Municipal Building, Lake- 
wood, New Jersey. 


A275—Urban Renewal Executive 
A private developer in Phoenix, Arizona 
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is secking an urban renewal executive to 
head up a proposed urban redevelopment 
division of the firm. Candidate must be 
qualified and — of establishing, 
planning, and administering a_ private 
urban renewal program. Write in care of 
the JourNAL for further information 


A233—Planning Technician (2) 

$5220-$6345. Degree in city planning, 
architecture, engineering, or related fields, 
plus one year planning or administrative 
experience, preferably in the area of ur 
ban renewal. To work with redevelopment 
planner on all phases of project develop 
ment and execution of federally-assisted 
urban renewal program. Apply, sending 
resume of education and experience to 
Administrative Officer, City Hall, Rock 
Island, Illinois. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





W152—Male—Administrator 

Candidate possessing A.B. and LL.B. de 
grees desires challenging executive oppor 
tunity in redevelopment. He is familiar 
with procedures in federal housing agen 
cies and the bureau of public roads; un 
derstands public and private financing of 
redevelopment areas; has written articles 
on elderly housing; has done specialized 
study in taxation and urban planning; 
understands utilization of public relations; 
has organized real estate investment trusts; 
and) possesses a broad background in 
methods analysis. Salary requirements are 
open 


W151—Male—Director of Planning 

Director of planning for — con 
sulting firm, with 14 years urban renewal 
and planning experience on major projects 
in New York City, Houston, and Seattle, 
seeks more challenging position. Regis 
tered professional engineer and full mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Planners 
Salary is open to negotiation. Resume 
upon request. 


W150—Male, 32—Community 
Organization 

Candidate with M.S. in social group 
work and community organization is seek 
ing a position in community organization 
Possesses varied background, with princi 
pal experience in the fields of community 
organization and adult education, which 
brought him into constant contact with 
the housing and renewal field. Candidate's 
experience includes: group work, program 
development, public relations, intergroup 
relations, Open space conservation, prob 
lems of the aged, budgeting, research, 
program evaluation, personnel selection, 
neighborhood planning. He has served on 
numerous social work committees: has 
been editor of several publications in the 
field, and has published related articles 
in several magazines. Resume on request 


W149—Male—Project Director 

Candidate with experience in redevelop- 
ment in city with leading urban renewal 
program seeks post as project director. 
Experience we wl numerous agency 
functions, including all phases of project 
management and close association with 
relocation service. Holds B.S. degree in 
business administration. 
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W148—Male—Housing Rehabilitation 

Former owner of marginal dwellings 
taken by urban renewal program seeks 
position with a redevelopment agency or 
private organization to work in rehabili 
tating dwellings and neighborhoods. Over 
ten years’ experience in upgrading struc 
tures and educating tenants to a better 
living environment. Will show continuing 
progress and will maintain income while 
bringing properties up to standard. Appli 
cant has knowledge of planning, construc 
tion, maintenance, and management of 
marginal dwellings. Compensation based 
on results. Prefers cast coast 


W146—Male—Consultant, Facilitator 

‘Young oldtimer” with experience as 
municipal revenue authority, at state and 
federal levels, currently available as a 
consultant and facilitator on challenging 
situations. Compensation and location sec 
ondary to opportunity to bring knowledge 
gained from past successes and failures to 
projects difhcult to “get moving.” Regis 
tered professional engineer and member 
of numerous national organizations 


W145—Male—Artist, Illustrator 

Candidate has extensive experience in 
the design and production of technical 
reports, master plans, urban renewal re 
ports and informational brochures, and 
general engineering studies. Thoroughly 
familiar with typography, illustrations, 
and graphics. Currently supervises reports 
for major planning and engineering com 
pany from typed draft to finished report 
Designs and supervises the production of 
large-scale exhibits for public hearings 
and display. Desires position as art pro 
duction supervisor for large planning 
agency or private consultant. Salary re 
quirements: $7500 per year 


W137—Male—Administration, 
Community Relations 
Housing manager with extensive back 


ground in social work desires to relocate 
in position with broader aspects of com 
munity work that will utilize social work 
experience as well as experience gained in 
administration of low-rent housing devel 
opment. Candidate has master’s degree in 
social work, with additional graduate 
work in public administration Back- 
ground includes positions as practitioner 
and supervisor in agencies working with 
families and children in close consultation 
with psychiatric services, including child 
placement, adult and juvenile delinquenc 
problems, etc. While salary is open, candi 
date is “seeking remuneration in keeping 
with training and experience.” Applicant 
is 49, married, and has two children 


W135—Male, 28—Redevelopment 

Employed by large midwestern city in 
increasingly responsible position, includ 
ing budget and fiscal management, neigh 
borhood rehabilitation, public relations 
and currently in Supe;rvisory position a 
direct assistant to building commissioner 
in a division of some 300 employees, can 
didate seeks challenging administrative 
job in urban redevelopment field or in 
city government. Holding master's degree 
in business administration and having 
completed work on further advanced de 
gree, he is unmarried and carning a salary 
of approximately. $7500 per annum. Pre 
fers locating in midwest or southeast 


W112—Male, 23—Renewal, Real Estate 
Candidate holding B.A. degree from 
Northwestern University, with courses in 
business management, public speaking 
and political science, and study at George 
Washington Law School, seeks position in 
urban renewal or real estate management 
Experience includes auditing of field re 
ports and internal reports for large fire 
insurance company, operations and _ sell 
ing experience for a private firm, and 
work on the legal staff of Civil Aero 
nautics Board. Candidate is married 





ADDRESS: 





TO PLACE A FREE AD... 


in the “Personnel Exchange” column, fill in the blanks below. 
Then clip the box and mail it, together with pertinent informa 
tion—job description, requirements, experience, salary data—to: 
the JourRNAL or Housinc, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 47. 


NAME OF AGENCY OR INDIVIDUAL WISHING TO ADVERTISE: 


Ap To RUN BLIND OR WITH SIGNATURE? 


Ap Tro RuN: ONCE 


? “Twice ? 
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. Leading experts bring you... 





Vital facts and practical suggestions for overcoming 
housing problems in the United States today 





DESIGN AND THE 
PRODUCTION OF HOUSES 


Shows how single new houses are de- 
signed and produced, with suggested 
courses of action to benefit both the 
home buyer and general public. Covers 
advances in home design—land devel- 
opment—fabrication—and other aspects. 
By B. Kelly and Associates at M.I.T. 
428 pp., illus., $10.00 


GOVERNMENT AND 
HOUSING IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Provides inspired new thinking for 
everyone interested in relationships be- 
tween problems of metropoiitan gov- 
ernment and problems of housing. By 
E. Banfield, Assoc. Prof., and M. Grod- 
zius, Prof. and Chairman, Dept. of 
Political Science, Univ. of Chicago. 177 
Ppp.,. illus., $6.50 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for Private Investment 


This discussion of the consumer demand 
for rental housing explains why private 
investment in new apartments has de- 
clined and what can be done to encour- 
age a renewed flow of investment 
funds. By L. Winnick, Consult. Econo- 
mist, Direc. of Research. N. Y. City 
Plann. Comm, 290 pp., $8.50 
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HOUSING CHOICES AND 
HOUSING CONSTRAINTS 


A penetrating and informa- 
tive view of factors that influence the 
choice of housing in America today. 
Investigates requirements of housing 
consumers and clearly discusses rea- 
sons for their preference. By N. Foote, 
General Elec. Co.; J. Abu-Lughod, Soci- 
ologist; M. Foley, former Assoc. Ed., 
Architectural Forum; and L. Winnick, 
Consult, Economist. 450 pp., 18 illus., 


$12.50 
RESIDENTIAL 
REHABILITATION 


Private Profits and Public Purposes 
Shows how privately financed rehabil- 
itation can improve urban housing, with 
suggestions on new directions in public 
rehabilitation policies. Covers the se- 
lection, purchase, and design of the re- 
habilitation project, and other aspects. 
By W. Nash; Directed by M. Colean. 268 
pp., illus., $8.00 


FEDERAL CREDIT 
AND PRIVATE HOUSING 


The Mass Financing Dilemma 
Classifies and describes existing Federal 
hale ee” for residential mortgage cred- 

t; clarifies their assumptions and 
oals; and makes recommendations for 
mprovement. Focuses attention on 
the FHA, VA, and FNMA. By C. Haar, 
Harvard Univ. 381 pp., 20 illus., 26 
tables, $12.50. 


Sug 
AC | 
ACTION Series in Hous- 


ing and Community 
Development 





ACTION, as the American Council to 
Improve our Neighborhoods is known. 
was organized in 1954 to initiate, en- 
courage, and assist programs and ac- 
tivities to eliminate slums, to rehabili- 
tate existing housing, to conserve good 
housing, and to further the effective 
planning and sound development of 
communities. To advance this broad ob- 
jective, ACTION started early in 1956 
to investigate and analyze problems in 
housing. The volumes in this ACTION 
series are the result. 

The series provides all facts neces- 
sary to an understanding of the sub- 
ject, and suggests ways in which im- 
pediments to the effective functioning 
of the housing market may be over- 
come. 

The authors are among the most in- 
formed and competent urban specialists 
in the couetey. Their findings and sug- 
gestions are incorporated in the series. 
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